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LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


_ You may be sure that Mr. Digby lost no 
time in jogging Lady Ravenhill’s memory, and 
telling her that delays were dangerous. She 
promised him faithfully that as soon as ever 
the doctor gave her leave to go qut she would 
go up to London, and herself leave tbe dia- 
monds in Mr. Issachar’s hands; but she must 
wait until then. 

Whom could she trust with her diamonds 
and her secret? Mr. Digby modestly suggested 
himaelf; but to this Eleanor, with unusual 
prudence, returned a very decided negative. 

After a morning’s interview with her tor- 
mentor a letter from Mary Fortescue by the 
Second post was a very welcome distraction to 
her thoughts. It was long, and fall of sage 
counsel and advice, and ran as follows:— 

“My Dearest Newiia,—We came back on 
Monday night, after such a in the 


Channel! I was so deadl nisk T thought £ 


should have given up the ghost. We are only 
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OF THE CARRIAGE AND BE KILLED AT ONCE! ”’ CBIED LADY RAVENHILL, WITH GLOWING EYES] 


at home for a week, for we are bound to York- 
shire on a long-promised visit on Saturday ; 
only for that I would come and quarter 
myself on you. Andnow, my dear, what have 
you been doing? You had best make a clean 
breast of it, for I cannot make out what you 
are driving at. Huagh was here yesterday—I 
mean Lord Ravenhill, but I always call him 
Hugh to myself. He said he was passing 
through from Paris, and thought he would 
like to look us up. My own impression is that 
he came hereexpressly to see me, and to have 
a long talk about you, and*if you won’t give 
me your confidence, he will, Now are you 
jealous? 

“He asked ma to come out and tale a turn 
with him on the parade, and I could see that 
he had something on his mind—something he 
wanted to tell me—and of course, being a very 
gooi-natured young woman, I gave him a 
helping hand, and it all came out. I asked 
@ great many questions about you to begin 
with, and thus opened up the subject beauti- 
fully, and after a little he told me that you 
and he had parted. He said that he could 
not stand it any longer; that you had got a 
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fixed idea into your head that he was guilty of 
a crime, of which he was as innocent as I am ; 
that appearances were against him certainly ; 
—to you, and you only; but appearances were 
deceitful, 

‘* However, nothing could shake your belief 
in his being @ criminal of the deepest dye. 
What the ome crime was he did not tell 
me, and I did not ask; but you know. What- 
ever it is, he is innocent, or I'll believe all men 
robbers, murderers, and perjarers, His ‘looks, 
his voice, his whole manner bear the stamp of 
truth, and of, what is more, injured innocence. 
More than this, he said that you had entirely 
repudiated him as your husband, that you 
went against his wishes, refused to listen to 
his advice, and, I am afraid,’ my dear, alto- 
gether conducted yourself rather badly, I 
am inclined to be his partisan, Nellie, not 
yours, and there’s the trath for you. I believe 
he really camps for you, and you don’t care a 
fig for him, and treat him’ as if he were @ 
monster. 

“ He said he was not going to hold out thi 
olive branch again, that he had done all he 
could to please you and failed, and that, as 
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delays are dangerous, [N. B This io the 
second time that this prover pad 

pressed upon Lady Ravenhill that very erat a] 
And, now, don’t be obstinate and “" necked, 
like a good girl ; but be sensible jnst_for.once. 
Think how much there is st weaken your 
happiness, {Rough you pretend it is not; well, 
if not happiness, your comfort and respect- 
ability, and you really cannot go on always 
living the life of a lonely, un notaoin’ female, 
first as Mrs. Hill, now as y R. People 
will begin to say that there is something queer 
about you—they will, indeed, my dear. Now, 
jast sit down and write a nice little letter to 
your busband ; the club—his London one, I 
mean—is sure to find him. I don’t ask you 


to forgiveZall this lecturing and scolding, for. 


you must just take it li -medicine ; it ; for 
your good, and I am your, friend, 
‘Many Forrescuz,”’ 
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Was saying: “Cheap ihe hone, 
of Amsterdam would give the full y 


They were just the sort of stones he fancied | 


—good old-fashioned, brilliant, solid gems.” In 
his mind’s eye they were already i in the Dutch 
market, and sold at a profit to him of fifty per 
cent. They would never be redeemed— never 
shine on Lady Rayenhill’s pretty neck again. 
What @ little. singer, she must be! Whata 
charming little. hypocrite! She. leaked so 
good, 0 demure, 80 incapable of anything, ont 
of the straight path, as she sat there with her 
large grey eyes bent eagerly: on him and bis 
spol, in a mild inserrogative gaze. 

After a Icng noe rigid. inyestigation, 
he, commepced rel. up ae put. away. 
the jewels, and po this he. took them 
over to an iron safe in the wall, into 
which he locked them securely, Ank now, 
said Lady Ravenhill to herself, be:is going to 
give me the money, and I may ge; but no, 
nothing of the sort, He, came, back. with » 
smile of satisfaction, and eaid, very coolly, 
“That as yet n je not, been, able to lay 
hands on such _ sum, but that.if she 
were to come a she might get. it.” 

“ Come, next aes Might tay This 
kind of thing she told herself would not do at 
all, This was not. busivess—logking: away, 
aa aaienel and offering her a vague, 
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a tiger to restons the deer, upon » which he has 
just leapt, back tothe-herd, No, no, that-was- 
the last thing he would do, He tried a little 
bullying instead. 
“ Now, just suppose for a joke,” he said, ‘‘ is 
anyone to know that these diamonds are 
ours?. No onal knows you have brought them 
eFe—NO Ope 6 
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able compartment of the steaming train, 
which soon began, a: after roe shouting and 
door-banging, to glide out of the station. 

‘*We have only two stoppages between this 
and Coxford Janction,” said Lord. Fizetfight, 
drawing up the wind we with a jerk. 

‘SWe shall get-in‘in time for dinner, I sup- 
pose?” said Lady Ravenhill, who would 
liked to cut and read.the book; ‘bat he-had 
taken ié in hand; and was now deliberately 
severing every page with a charming silver 

paper-knife. He covld) be very agreeable 
ana he gave his mind to it, and put forth all 
his powers anes = talked of foreign travel, 
of new operas, of old friends—with such sue- 
cess. that his re companion found herself: 
wondering if he really could be as: black as he 
was painted. Quite half-an-hour was. thus 
whiled away, and after a quick, smooth-2un 
they. cameinto a large station quite-unknewn 
to Eleanor. 

‘What place is this?” she asked, with 
some surprise. ‘I don’t remember it on-the 
South-Mastern line!’ 

“Oh!” returned ber: companion, menda- 

pays ‘ cto lately 

ut it's only quite that the express.teains 
have. taken to atopping. here!” war tatingel 
bap yah tinaegip she eaidino mors, , 
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2 WA 80 easy as this veritable 
‘ble > had fondly imagined. His honeyed 
‘fai prbeep bs good-looking face and eloquent 
eyes made no impression on her. All the same, 
like the Jew. who had closed upon ber digmonds, 
he was fully resolved not to Stet her go; and 
she would —e herself so seriously com- 


promis seq |theke. was: 
nothin apie it but wes ee 
” Canta, Nellie,” he-said, putting his arm 


heave} round her waist, and 9 euen wanting to draw 


her down beside him, ~~“ down here, and 
beying. him.she gave him. a 
violent push that nesrly sent him aya pod 
at full length upon. the carriage. floor, 
hehadreeovered his tem 


walcoms fact that they. were nearing astation— 
yes, a large junction—and almosh. before it had 
come to.a standstitl Lady Ravenhill had seized 
the door .weady to. throw - it open and 


toa burly indi- 
*\Open this 
duos at once.” As.» the. guard. approached 
nearer: she. saw that he was followed by & 
oman. with # rug on his arm, and # porter 


carrying:a bag. 
“ This is .an_epgaged carriage, sir,” be os 
g !' butethe train is full,.and may be the 
ge caer merrerepress abjection } 
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“The strang ae nearer into the fall light 
she. 


Ausbend, were, face to face 






pow | 
"Hin 1B,” 

nt, stunned almost 
who was a young 

ie game was Up 
sion, sary Stadt out fe bee 


mig to! lee, we “ate 
k sharp, if you please!” 


a ther moment he found him- 
i the carriage, with his wife, 
owed bythree other “Broo rapa ge 
driving him. before nt ; door was shut, 
= once more they we “He was seated 

preseieiny coupe aur in = Be far-corner, end he 
con ly reatige the situation. What dia: 
if aa Alse’ egies 





Waiting-room, -ar dozen, shrange faces, 
‘he's ‘nok, inch, the worse, only aiaphed 
‘2 nly ‘8 

“Why do y = nA oe casing ih: I were some and peak * said a bald, li with @ 

guilt ERs she eriéd,: ““What-are you pe api + Never. vaind he, ook, after, || 
t others,” 

li ‘pie ‘the’ ruth) "ho-naid also leaning d, presently, asaigted by. a, -natared’ 

vera and spe mpressive tone. | looking woman, ahe, sat, up. felt r, head. 

eae fang it, only for the ‘was rally ail on her body, thag, none of het, 

e ‘my own Ss ° 7. eee were ranni hones wer: 
mm look gins i “try te, collect ms scattered, 


onl with thats nil, aliases 
md mad T eave jap irene ie pests een 


“Tt ig nob tus!” she answered, with her 
feb al ‘ How codld you: think. me 
ca able of such a thipg?’* 

bis oop He, to what yeu |, 
have put de A by: ot that I am 


my name and: protestion, you-are 
mi Go. your ‘own ‘way and<E will ‘go 
mite, "Atér we ‘descend: from . this -carriage 
Is vill 2 Kid a you or speak to yowagain— | ace) 


and’ 
“T an innoconb of ven the- thought of-evil-;. 


appea yA oy mie; but ‘tte is all"? | 
wrobpersh excrey, 


anes { sae bie, cere you the fatare- 


ehe 
‘And “when appearances were against me 
you did not say and ‘that was al/,’” he #e- 
turned, with @ bitter smile, “Now you and I 
have changed places, nd you shal be. judged 
by — own stend ard, 
hiéar-me,”’ i: pleaded, rising, and. 
taldtug peat: next ‘him, seeing that. three: 
pairs 6feyes-were bent in- evident curiosity on 


the exeiting: col that waa going on across. 
the _carviage. ‘* Hear me- before. yor judge 
me 


“That is more than you ever did for me,” 

‘* Fast Heter to me calmly,” she replied; not 
noticing the interraption, ‘‘ I have never, never 
epsken to Lord Biretftightmot-once since saw 
youtill to-day. Although hecalled, 
onted mewith m-ssagesand attentions, mpdeors 
were always shat te him.” She paused-for a 
moment for breath, and to try and steady her. 
trembling vaiee, avd then weak on hurriedly ,— 

‘*T was in town to-day on busigegs,. and ab, 
the. station .I met bim, andche asked if he 
might come in the same carriage, 


morning” she xetumed,, excitedly, 


\of the engine and violent oscillating of the 


they 
the | felt Hugh rise and throw himself between hor 


‘*And I, knowing so. little of London or 


travelli and, being always so stupid abont 
thege. “f 0g allowed him. to nat me in & 
ear. e wrong train, and I never dis- 


cover ie mistake till we were miles oye 
Tene. And when I did, I.was just goi 
get,out. when I saw; you, and that is all— 
sed om u! Yon. believe me, pos + 
ube asked, breathlessly, and, with 
se eyes, 

AL?, he answered, in a. mocking, tone, “ no 
ca | Ce believe you than. you used to believe a 
cqunshdbememeniel tisha alcton | 
pur; mo w every 8y is 
false-—that.is what. I helieve!” drawing him- 
gelf away from ‘her with an impressive gesture. 
“Now we are quite)” 

“ ButI oan prove that Lonly lelt home Shin 
* You 
can: track me fooiby foot ta ithe.railway, 
station. I am telling you the simple truth.” 

«Yes, bat I don’t want to. track you. I 
really have no interest in, your) movements 
now,’ hesaid,, calmly, ‘‘Lleave all thas kind 
| of thing now to other people.’? 

At-this moment the sudden shrill: whistling 


train caused one of their fellow-passengers to 
startto-his feet, and thrust his‘head out of the 
window-; but ere he had time to speak there 
was aload-rear—a orash— the carriage in which 

were-seated seemed -to-bea ved. She 


and something—what she could not tell—and 
then there was.a-violent blow, a singing inher | 
ears, and-she- remombered no more. 


* * * * « 


“When shs awoke she found herself lying on 


i ope a were Jying in the, 
rooma,,and more erate mage dn to, be, brought 
in, Carried.on. s ming porters, |) 
or country people. Oat te tee the pla form, all, 


faint. xo EL her, hand, to, her. 
‘ CaN y ere rt 
tion, miss—s little, station, 
on the m 


anh shah to dalle. meee 
io. a vy ng, fifty, 
fou came af a ‘that regia? 
pn be aboye rae Popp killed 
re. sable the number badly hur 

“And where, are, thegs. people Sead the ofber 
passengers? '’ she aeked, breathesaly. 

“Pa ra ia, mostly,cope,inta the, village 
looking for oagings 5 them as.gan. walk,” she 
added, “bat. the, others is breugks.in 
gradnal-like, as. they. cam; hands, and, 
abutters ‘The one, you were in, the compart- 
ment, miss, was a8 much smashed ag if 
it were. a, handbox, They took, you Suk for 
dead like ali the others,” 

‘*But the atbers Ke nolidesd,, are eae, 
all?” with, blanched,lips, 

“"Deed they be, stone, cold, every oné. 
hope there are. none of, your friends among 
’em,, . It. were qshockin ing aight.” dwelling wit 
unction, on the details, that, she had gleaned, 
“One, man. head bie head taken clean. off! 
“ Dear.me, mieg, you're pever going off again | 
Keep, up,, keep. up, there’a. a good lady, We 
mpat.try end get you. over to Mra, Bonner's— 
the inn is full, 

At, this, moment, there,,was.a kind of eom- 
motion outside, and a.sort.at stangpede on the 
laanar'a attendant xrashed, to the | 


@, ave 





Whet 
could I say b ! 93 
How, indgeds" speared har suds 


‘Boe and closed it; 


‘| a bare wooden settle, in an empty- looking, litle |; 
siting with 


“Nay! don’t stir; you mustn’t move,” to 
her charge, who was struggling to her feet. 

“T must; I must go out there!” she re. 
turned, huskily. “I must see for myself!” 

“Deed, and you can’t do anything of the 
sort,” ch ga the other, sharply, interposing 
her ‘por y person between her ladyship and 
the doorway. ‘There’s nothing there that 
concerns you, and you must just lie down and 
kee yourself quiet for a longer spell.” 

ut, my good woman, I must see and know 
if* ‘sy husband is safe!” she said, making a 
ren swift movement towards the platform, 

en that door, for pass ont I will.” 

our husband, stay a moment, dearie! 
What’ 5 he like?” 

But in spite of her detaining efforts Eleanor 
had Weatishett the door handle ont of her grasp 
and passed out into the station. It was a 
ghastly sight—the platform. Several long, 
prone, motionless forms lay in different places 
waiting removal, mercifully hidden from the 
os ng eye by pieces of tarpanlin or coarse 
sacking. These were some of the dead, who 
were past human care ; the living were con- 
veyed away on boards, mattresses, stretchers : 
and ‘two. or three little groups with lanterns 
were assembled in various directions ronnd 
something. In spite of her late companicn’s 
expostulations E!eanor made her way to the 
nearest and joined in the circle, though a 

h-looking navvy said in a groff tone,— 

You? 4 better not come here, miss,’tis no place 
tor you; ’tis a terrible smashing he got. poor 
\ chap.” 

Dake her out of that,” said a doctor, im- 
Batipntly, who was kneeling with his back to 

er, but seemed all the same aware of her 
| presence. 

““Tcannot go,” she returned, firmly, “not 
till I find my husband,” 

‘Then let her pass; prepare yourself for 








“ “ 9” 
bgt ng she ae 
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the worst, madam!” said the surgeon, turning 
round, and a little gap was meade for her into 
which she stepped with beating heart, and 
‘saw lying on a piece of canvas, at her feet 
a scarcely breathing fellow-creature, His 
featured were almost unrecognisable from the 
blodd which streamed from a cut in his head, 
bnt it was not Hugh, she felt with a kind of 
ay rag gasp of relief—it was Lord 
Firspflight ! 

** He's not your man, I see,’ said a rongh 
| voice, ‘kindly. “ Maybe he is all right—what 
| was he like?’’ 

“ He was—is—I. mean, tall, dark, and ware 
a browa suit,” : 

“Young? with a black moustache? ” 

en!” ae ae) 

* AW! then, they have him up at- Mrs. 
Bonner’s. He is badly hurt, I believe, but he’s 
not dead,” 

"Qh! then, tell me where I can find him 
oot me the: way to Mra. Bonner’s, my geod 


ne, Bonner’s is a pretty good step trem 
. It’s a red farmhouse about a quarter of » 
a e ‘off, but there was no more room in the 
inn; this man will be tock there too if he 
doesn’t, dia on the way,” jerking his thumb 
towards the body on the platform, “I’lf ater 
with you, though, if yon like, as you mnst 
oe ina way, poor soul.” So saying Eleanor’s 
new acquaintance khoved a lane for her and 
himself Doce the gathering crowd, and led 
, the way out of the station. 





OFAPTER XXXII. 
Lapy Ravenni. and her guide made their 
way ont into the narrow little country road at 
the back of the station, and then along the 
street of a tiny village a few hundred yards in 


| Tength, containing only small low-roofed red 
houses — —one or two of a better sort—and what 
_ her leader pointed ont.as the inn, whose waving 


oo -post signified that it was the hostelry of 
place, ‘‘and chock folJ,”” he added; end 


: in ed all round the door and over flowing out 


into the street there seemed to be a swarnrof 
people. It was about ten o’clock at night 





now, but from the traffic up and down the 
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little thoroughfare no one would have gaessed 
at the lateness of the hour, Everyone had 
woke up to midday energy, to walk about and 
talk with solemn faces of the accident—the 
accident which made this sleepy little out-of- 
the-way place for once in its life the centre of 
throbbing excitement. 

There was no moon, but the dark cool sky 
was sprinkled with stars, and there was light 
enough from them to gnide Eleanor along 
after the cotintryman—out quite into the open 
country it seemed—between two v h 
hedges, and at last through a gate into an 
immense yard that appeared to be surrounded 
with big buildings, and belonging to a large 
rambling house with great stacks of chimneys 
and many windows. In some of the up 
ones lights were to be seen—lights flitting 
from room to room, and the back door stood 
wide open, and emitted a stream of illumina- 
tion into the juiet,dark yard. Eleanor en- 
tered without ceremony, and found about a 
dozen pevple sitting on settles or chairs, or 
standing round the fire. All eyes were at once 
turned upon the new arrival—a tall young — 
in a long velvet coat, trimmed with fur, wi 
a ghastly face, frightened eyes, streaming hair, 
and # hat bent out of all shape or form, 

Giles, which was the name of her guid 
introduced her in a kind of way to the tinera! 
company by saying,— 

**Tais ’ere lady has;come a-looking for her 
husband, I believe he’s the feller that was 
brought up here a while back—a cove with 
dark hair, and youngish,” 

‘* Aye, he’s here right enough,” said @ voice 
from near the fire; “the doctor's with him 
now.” 

‘‘ And can I see him?” said Eleanor, eagerly. 
“Can I go to him?” ' ¥ 

“I woald say as you could, ma’am. This is 
the gentleman’s wife, Sally,’ nodding to a 
small, brisk, apple-cheeked woman, who had 
jast come iu, “and she’s asking if she can see 
him?” 

* If you will come with me,” said the woman, 
holding the door in her hard, “I'll ask the 
doctor, but I won’t say as he’ll allow anyone 
in the room whatever,” 

“Oh, surely he will give me admittance,” 
said her guest, following her upstairs with un- 
steady steps. ‘ Tell me,” pausing on the first 
landing and looking her in the face, “tell me 
—is he—very bad?” bringing out the question 
with a gasp. 

“ Aye, dear me, I’m afraid he is, It would 
be no kindness to deceive you; bat we all kaow 
that whilst there's life there’s hope!” _ 

Lady Ravenhill leant against the wall for a 
few seconds with her hands over her face; and 
then, having summoned up all her nerve and 

her resolution, motioned to Mrs. Bonner 
that she was ready to go on again. And on 
they went, down a queer, crooked long 
till they came to a door at which Mrs. Deauer 
— with her bony knuckles, and Eleanor 
with a sinking heart was admitted into the 
sick room. 

Yes, this time it was Hugh—and no other. 
She advanced to the foot of the little iron bed, 
and holding the rails at the bottom in her 
hands, so a3 to steady herself, she looked down 
on the perfectly insensible form of her husband. 
He was not disfigared, not a hideous ghastly 
sight like the poor wretch who was at that 
moment being borne down the passage, with 
the tramp, tramp, tramp, of heavy-booted feet 
—but he looked as if he was dead. 

“It’s concussion of the brain,” said the 
doctor, gravely—the same little doctor with the 
frill, whom she had seen before; ‘‘ several ribs 
broken, too, and a fracture of the fore-arm, I 
don't mind the bones so much ; it’s the head 
we have to fear for!” 

Eleanor could not reply. She felt a huge 
lump in her throat choking her, or as if an 
iron hand had been grasping her neck. 

‘Lady Ravenhill, I presume,” said the 
aaies after a pause ; ‘‘ we found his lordship’s 
card,” 

A nod of acquiescence was her only reply. 

“Weil, he has youth in his favour, and 





seemingly a fine constitution,” said the doctor, 
cheerfully, “and we must only hope for the 
best. He may pull through, bat absolute 
quiet is essentia!, and we must have a trained 
nurse at once.” 

“ Cannot I——” 

* You!” interrupted the doctor, impatiently. 
“ Excuse me, my dear madam, but this is no 
case for an amateur, but a first-rate profes- 
sional; and, for one thing, you look more & 
subject for @ nurse yourself than anything 
else. I shallsend you my ng posing draught, 
and you are to go to . You have had a 
shock to your system I can see with half-an- 
eye. Get to bed without delay, I cannot make 
out how you escaped as you did either—no 
bones broken, no bruises to speak of—for you 
were in the far corner of the carriage that was 
frightfally smashed, I saw you taken out 
myself, and I said to myself, ‘there’s another 
past praying for.’” 

** And the other people in the carriage ?’’ she 
faltered, ‘* Were they——” 

“Yes, yes,” finishing off the sentence; 
“everyone of them except you and him,” 

“ And he saved me!"’ she said, as if speaking 
to herself. 

**No doubt he did. The iron roofing came 
on him. Well, it was as well it did, for it 
would have killed you on the spot. And now 
I must ask you one thing asa pe ag Some 
of this room as much as ble. our 
presence may only excite him, and itis a 
matter of life and death—life and death, my 
dear madam, that he is kept as quiet as 
possible, The brain must have rest. And 
now, Mrs. Bonner, will you take this lady to 
her room?” and with a last lingering 
Eleanor was dismissed. 

For several days she was unable to rise from 
her bed. Her reaction had setin, She was 
eo weak, and so stiff, she could hardiy move. 
She received bulletins almost every hour from 
Mrs, Bonner, always of a rose-coloured tint. 
He was better. Hewas mending. No, he had 
not come to his senses yet. A woman who 
said she had been his owh nurse when he was 
a baby was with him, an elderly person, but 
very smart in her ways, and a dragon, who 
would let no one bat the doctor set a foot inside 
her room. 

The other patients were some better, some 
buried. That other young man was horribly 
bad ; his moans and groans kept half the house 
awake af nights. He had but small chance, 


poor chap. 

Eleanor, like Mrs, Dombey, “ made an effort "’ 
and got up and dressed herself, in _— of both 
Mrs. Bonner and the doctor, and made her 
way to her husband’s room; but even the 
name of Lady Ravenhill was no open sesamé 
in this instance. A handsome, portly, respect- 
able-looking elderly woman came out into the 
passage, closing the door carefally after her. 
*‘Tiady Ravenhill, I believe, d, 
dropping an old-fashioned curtsey ; “ his lord- 
ship is much the same,’’ 

*“*But can’t .I go in and see him?” asked 
Lady Ravenhill. 

“No, no, my lady. What would be the good ? 
He knows no one.” 

**Oh, do let me in for one moment! Jast 
for one moment, I'll make no noise.” 

“No, mum, I can’t!” putting her back to 
the door. 

“ Bot I am his wife,” cried Eleanor, im- 
patiently, “and I insist on goingin! What 
right have you to keep me? Who are yon?” 

“Iam Mary Murray, that held him in my 
arms the day he was born—that was his 
m »ther’s maid, and then his nurse—that lived 
in the family twenty years—that’s who / am. 
As to right, and wife, your ladyship knows as 
well as Ido how little call you have to talk in 
that way. ‘Twas anill day for him when he 
put the ring on your finger—and you can’t 

= into this room unless it be over my 

y 1 ” 

“How can you be so insolent!’ cried 
Eleanor, no lessastonished than annoyed ; but 
suddenly bethinking herself that the shold 
of a sick room was scarcely a proper place fora 


quarrel she softened down. After all, this 
woman was doing her best for Hugh, and was 
fond of him, and from her point of view was 
right. So making a with her ag a 
she said, ‘‘ Very well, aocge as long 
as you look after. him, and nurse back to 
health—I—I—-will not trouble you !” Without 
another nig D ne turned gto gt — 
away, very slowly, stead erself by the 
passage wall fh Pe sien whilst Mrs. 

urray stood with arms akimbo, glaring de- 
fiantly after her, 

“So that’s Lake Senn. Lady Eleanor 
that was. She look’s bad enough herself. She 
sees there is no use trying to get over Mary 
Murray, and like a wise woman.she leaves it 
alone. .Well—well!” returning to her post, 
“ she look's desperate ill, mayhe it’s remorse 
that’sin her mind now. . "Tis a bad bargain you 
have in her, I’m thi 
the motionless figure inthe bed. “ If she was 
to die, it would be a rare job for you. 
She’s not bad looking, and venhi 
face ; but what's looks!" once more taking up 
her knitting with renewed energy, and knitting 
away with flying needles. 


then entirely upon her own ye oy te 
means to pass those sunny, em 

days. Lord Firstflight had been eee to 
the now empty “ George Inn,” and she and her 
husband were the only strangers under Mrs. 
Bonner’s red-tiled roof. Every morning and 
ounng Oe humbly waited outside the sick 
room thy > Ce yg wag, waggle: ir 
Marray was disposed to throw her, 
hardy dame was nota little softened b: 
beggar at her gates. She began to 
better of her—more 
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taken off her mind, Eleanor began to leave 
her little odd, three-cornered room, and to 
walk about the lanes and fields, to wander afar 


wet i a fine, healthy 
for her rural, but substantial meal of six 
o'clock tea. 
In the mornings she amused herself by teach- 
ing this*girl, Maggie writing, arithmetic, and 
sewing. The afternoons they went out 
together, and in the Mrs. Bonner 
herself sat beside her 


She pitied this lonely young wife. She 
wondered why she was debarred from the sick- 
room, and she admired her good temper, her 
pretty face, and her odd forbearance. She 
had thrown out a few hints to Mrs, Murray, 
who had now relaxed into taking her tea 
downstairs, but she might as well have hinted 
to the kitchen chimney. She did boldly ven- 
ture to ask “if the lord upstairs had any- 
thing bad against the lady,” and to this 
query she was relieved to hear a graff nega- 
tive. 

“Nothing light in her conduct, eh?’ em- 
boldered by success. 

“« She’s a Ravenhill herself,” retarned Mrs. 
Marray, as if that alone would vouch for ali 
the virtues. 

« But they do seem a queer pair!’ ventured 
Mrs, Bonner. 

“Aye! I’m not saying there’s not that,” 
stirring her tea. 

“No family, I soppose?” 





* No,” snappishly ; “no family.” 
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‘‘ Aye! that’s alwaysa pity, especially when 
tére’s a title!” 

e»'' Yes, and when he’s the last of his name.” 
. “Deary me! got no brothers, nor nothing ? ” 

“No, not a soul!” - 

* And has she no people? “y 
aid Not a creature belonging to her except 

im. ” 

“Aye, dear me! it’s sad to see a fine 
family dwindle down and die out. It was a 
narrow thing for them both in the accident.” 

‘“ Yes, that if were; but it would—Heaven 
forgive me for saying it—have been no great 
logs if she’ had been taken ; he could easily get 
another wife.” 

‘*Liaws, Mra, Murray! how can you bring 
your tongae to givé out such a thing?’”’ said 
her companion, setting down her saucer and 
looking unutterably shocked. ‘It’s nearly 
murder!” 

‘*Murder? It would have been the hand of 
Providence, to my mind!” | 

** Poor young lady ! what harm is she doing? 
Anyway, you see, it was him, not her, that 
was néar going; and what would you have 
oalled that?’ 

‘*I know what I’m talking about,” said Mrs. 
Marray, rising, and shaking the crambs from 
her apron into the fireplace. “I’ve known 
him baby, boy, and man, just asif he was my 
own son! He was a bit wild in his day, when 
he was an officer, like the rest of them ; but 
there’s no harm in him. And, you believe me, 
he has more good in his little finger than she 
has in her whole body!” 

‘“Deary me!” Mrs, Bonner, taking up 
the oudgels for hér client. ‘He must be the 
best man, then, that ever drew the breath of 
life! “You know him, atid I know her, there's 
where the difference lies ; and I think a nicer, 
@ milder, nor a better lady never stepped ! ”’ 

_ Well, well, I can’t stay here all day draw- 
ing out’ their characters!” said Mrs. Murray, 
with her hands on her hips. “And, to let 
you into a secret, I can’t keep her out of the 
sick-room much longer. The doctor is an old, 
talking, gossiping idiot. He has been and told 
him that his ‘wife is here—been here this 
three weeks, and very anxious about him. 
And now he’s always askin 6 for her, and say- 
ing he wants to see her, and I don’t know how 
I'm to him off much longer, for he is just 
as heal as when he was ten years old.” 

** Bat how have you managed to quiet him 
up to now?” 
ing; and ongaings ail talking, aad! exalting 
ing, » aD ’ ex! 
him now he is on the iy She'll maybe 
be working him into a rage, and throw him 
back weeks, if not into his grave. I always 
pr tery is out when he asks—either out, or 
gic 7” 

‘* Merciful patience! Mrs. Murray; but you 
are @ free woman with your tongue, and don’t 
stick at a trifle!” 

“ Stick ata trifle? No, nor never did, when 
Master Hugh was to be served. And now, if 
you'll give me that cup of chicken broth, I'll 
just take it "R and stand over him while he 
swallows it. He’s getting as hard to manage 
now as a two-year-old colt, and saying he 
won’t take this and that; bat he knows that 
there’s no use in his talking when he has to 
deal with Mary Murray!” Exit, tray in 


hand, with slow and majestic deportment ; 


and honest Mrs, Bonner to collect the 


tea-things, and to t a few of the items of 
news that she had g from her late com- 
panion, 

(To be continued.) 








Genenostty is the wealthiest feeling of the 
heart.’ Feel as you would aid suff if you 
could, and you will have nearly all the self- 


satisfaction that would have had if you 
really had salleved distress, rs 


Reason is always imperfect in judging of 
character, since the logic of the Creator over- 
passes the logic of the schools, and our tho’ 
may not grasp the premises of a human 


“HOW SHALL WE KNOW THEM?” 
How shall we knowthem when wepass Death’s 


portal, 
And meet our lost ones there ? 
Will they, immortal, seem the same as 
mor 
, What semblance will they wear ? 
This pel frail and weak, mere shell terres- 


al 
Must it through all remain? : 
Or shall a nobler one—some form celestial— 
The freed glad soul contain ? 


We know that neither death, nor even’sorrow, 
Can cross that shadowy sea. 
Here all is change: but on that bright to- 
morrow 
No set of sun shall be; 
No dark’ning clouds, no blight on bud or 
flower ; 
" No bitter ag i — ; : 
O weary, weary days ; but every hour 
More blissful than the last. 4 
Then why not bodies fit? Each gross sur- 
rounding, 
All earth-taint and decay, 
Shall cramble and fall off ; and life abounding 
Be theirs, and theirs alway. 
The damb shall speak at last, the blind go 


see1ng, 
The lame be lame no more, 
And all be young, all beautiful, while being 
The self-same as before, 
The darling child—an angel lent, not given— 
More angel-like be met ; j 
The mother, dying with a smile from heaven, 
Smile sweeter, lovelier yet ; 
The bride than when first wed be more trans- 
cendent ; 
The sire we loved of old, 
And sons and daughters, all with light re- 
splendent, 
And dazzling to behold. 
C. A. 


GOLDEN GRAIN. 
—_—e— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

A MEETING, 


I FELT quite uncomfortable at the notion I 
had taken in my head about Reuben Fairchild. 
That he was a little mad I could not doubt, or 
why was he so strange in his manner to a per- 
son of whom he knew nothing? He either mis- 
took me for some one else, or else his mind was 
not quite on the right balance. 

I wondered if any of the family knew it, or 
whether it had occurred to Lady Hilda to ac- 
count for his oddities in that way. I made up 
my mind to ask her on the first convenient 
opportunity. She was looking for me when I 
went back, having stayed out longer than I was 
aware of in my enjoyment of the delicious air 
and the bright sunshine. 

“ Ah! you like it {’ she said, as I came up;to 
aay’ caapetge haph ; he 

ily — ept them waiting for 
breakfast. “fean see in your face that you 
have been enjoying the morning.”’ 

** Indeed I have !” Ireplied. ‘‘I hope I have 
not disturbed anything by my erratic conduct, 
but a summer morning and fresh air are a 
terrible temptation to any one who has been 
pent up in London as I have ey 

‘¢Oh no,” she said, brightly. “ We are rather 
erratic about breakfast here ; mamma says it is 
terribly bad form, and that we must institute 
something like regularity. But papa and 
Harry have such a fashion of strolling away as 
soon as they get up, and coming in ravenous at 
various hours, that she says it is no use, so we 
never wait for each other. She and I breakfast 
together, and then we give the gentlemen theirs 
heaniee they come to it. .There’s onlyone rule, 
and that won't trouble you and me much— 
there’s nv breakfast kept about after ten o’clock. 
If Harry misbehaves himself he just has to have 
what he can get.” 











It was all so delightfully homelike and plea- 


‘and laying 





sant that I almost forgot Mr. Fairchild and my 
disagreeable encounter with him at the Pool, 
and my pre and I went in together to a 
cosy breakfast in Lady St. Colomb’s morning- 
room. 

‘*This is our summer breakfast room,’’ she 
said, after she had greeted me as if I were a 
child of herown. ‘' Welike it because it opens 
direct on to the lawn yonder, and we seem 
almost out-of-doors in the hot weather. We 
three are going to be very regular and well- 
behaved, and breakfast together at half-past 
eight, now that we have you with us.” 

It was nice to be made one of the family 
like this, and I inwardly resolved to do all in 
my power to deserve the confidence thus 
shown me, and to help with all ay et in 
developing whatever musical power Lady Hilda 
proved to possess. 

** Here’s a letter for you, my dear,” Lady 
St. Colomb said, rummaging the letter-bag 
its contents beside the plates 
of their owners. ‘‘ A heap for my lord and Harry, 
and one for Mr. Fairchild. Perhaps he has 
breakfasted ; he does so sometimes in his own 
rooms, and then we don’t see him.’ 

I heartily wished that he might have done 
so—I had no desire to take a meal in his com- 
pany j and the servant, being asked, said he 

ad, and had gone out immediately after- 
wards, which knowledge gave me a better appe- 
tite for my breakfast, aon a greater enjoyment 
of my letter, which was from dear old Madame 
Lowenthal, and full of commiseration and 
wonderment at my forlorn position. 

‘Come over to me, my child,’ she wrote; 
**you know whatI can give you—hard work 
and small pay—but it will be home, and safety, 
and some time or other you may leave it for 
one of your own. I know one or two young 
gentlemen that would be very glad to resume 
their acquaintance with you.” 

Dear old plotting Madame, she was right ! 
There had been two or three spectacled light- 
haired youths who had expressed wonderful 
admiration for me; but I think their ecstacies 
were preuy equally divided between me and 
Dorothy Sondes, and that our music more 
ourselves was the attraction, after all. Besides, 
what careful German lad would have married 
an English girl without any fortune, and with- 
out even the grand stores of everything 
useful and useless which a German maid of 
well-regulated mind collects before she even 
thinks of getting married. 

I had nothing but the clothes I wore when I 
left Wassenhauser, and part of them had been 
SF of my dear schoolmistress ; but I had 
heard the other girls talk of the preparations 
that their mothers were making for their wed- 
dings at some time—preparations ‘that were 
begun when they were in their cradles, so that 
they might take to their future homes enough 
of house and table-linen to haad down to their 
children after them as an evidence of the thrift 
of the generation just gone by. 

*¢ Dear Madame, how she romances! ” Isaid to 
myself, as I turned again to her letter andfound 
therein a piese of news—two pieces indeed— 
but one more directly affecting myself. 

“You say you are going to write to Dr. 
Legrange,” she wrote. ‘‘If nothing settles it- 
self for ou, and you do not come to me, I 
would advise you not to do so, that is, unless 
you are very sure of what his answer will be. 
The doctor is as mad as the maddest of his 
patients. He has married again—a girl young 
enough to be his daughter, and frivolous, 
foolish to the last degree. 1 had the news from 
his son, who came here one day with a ee 
Heis travelling tutor or keeper, I call it, to the 
son of a wealthy man, who hardly seems to 
know how to spend his money fast enough. 
The boy is an idiot, or only one remove from it, 
and they take him about in the hope that he 
will get better from the change. He neverwill, 
but that’s not to the purpose, and in the mean- 
time. your old acquaintance has a very profit- 
able place of it. He told me of his father’s 
infatuation almost with tears in his eyes ; it has 
come between them, asa woman always does 
between father and son under such circum- 
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stances. ‘She rules him with @ rod of iron, the 
young man says, and.will haye nothing that she 
does not approve of done in the house. Al- 
ready there ig anarchy and confusion where 
things used to be so well-managed. And a 
good many of the servants have left. You must 
not ere, especially as the lady.is 
absu on: By of everybody and everything 
that approaches the infatuated 0 d man.” 

Poor Dr. Legrange ! I was sorry to hear that 
he had fallen on such evil times as these, For 
e my foe 
showed that it was so, for Lady St. Colomb 
kindly, ‘‘ No bad news, hope, Miss Orms 25 
You Jook serious.” 

I started, for I had — forgotten myself in 
this little glimpse of the past, and spalcaleed 
for being so rude as fo read my letters over the 
breakfast-table. 

“That is just when we all read them,” she 
said, “unless they are unpleasant ones, and 
then we put them away till ae hope 
yours is not ner. Ps phy 

‘* It ought not to witha langh. “Tt 
tells me of the dBi ory oe friend, Dr. 
Legrange, and of the at ding of 
another, Py dear school friend, Dorothy 
Sondes. don’t know whether ‘aceetk re- 
<r = She greatest 
possible advan 

“The fair aint oath dock hair, mination Sa 
asked Lady Hilda, and I was so ‘glad to 83 Ne 
Dorothy. was so beautiful, and I gloried so in 
her loveliness. And she was going to be mar- 


ried, Madame told mie, mere a’good match in| 


every way, 


Colomb was so kindly 
interested in all 


¢ concerned me that I told 


her the contents of Madame’s letter, ‘and be] 


got into © peetipy chat about my school life, 
things that oppened tome at Wassen- 
hauser, tha‘ ested tf © gentlemen in, 
flushed and hungry, to be fed and waited on, 
There was to be no talk of lessons that day, 
the Earl and yea 
the house and acquainted with 2 be 
of it, that I might not ote when I wanted 
to walk abou — in it. Hil ye hae 
eve t was worth seein 

all st f, and in the afternoon 7 would har have 
a drive, and gee all round the park, and 

should be persuaded that Surrey oe eS 


as ade Rhine. about Priory Park ay or ae ae 5, foliihed ery J faded, ro va 
0 was pre few hooks t there d 
but if it W hed heen the ugli agieg and most ea There was pl on —_ caches 
place residence in the world, the warmth ef my which no one, ever touched now i 
reception there and the en to make me | sa 
er at home pia have en hag my, eyes. ey always a 
was ve 


large—much 
on the outside—and it took 


self a long time to explore i aly els 
Age, Taemmather P 


garret 
** I do so love roaming about the house,” "alia 
said, when we were fairly started on our ex- 
pedition ; “and for some reason or o er T rey 
seldom do. I believe sometimes it is that 
afraid of meeting Mr. Fairchild, he is so a” s 
**Do you think he is quite sane?” ¥ agked 
her, in a low 
We were quits alone, far away from any 
Ketenene gee Fann ae that ra 
ad the power of hearing anything 
abeuh him—T was certainly absurdly Ma 
im. 
“Tdon't know. I haye fancied. spm: 
that he was not quite ri ie Road she 
replied, in the same low tone. 


quite knows where to find hi ge hg 
up in such pamage enls paling: found Sipistlh aod b 
said to. ane Gulp distieely that’ he could | 323 
sraniga aly fatiute life, 1th be is a mono- 


maniac Sot conse, ot 
som 


“ Does wp? 


‘t Papa? On I told he 

apes Zi ay kod tnd 
like. cont a of it/2she an 
he was a-thousand miles away, crite 

So did I, with all my bh Vt sonst | ek 
him out of my head and tok about ma a 


the valuable and thin emed to 
be. everywhere aby tary “al 


than, it nay. 


fea 


declared. I was to be shown. 


| 


ty fet oe 
! How {ane 





pps Fiat a een, Hila over with eGo | a3 


ueror were the depicted on the walls, mak- 
oe a curious display of the progress of art from 
gncient to modern times. 

‘I can’t think ‘how’ people sat with thojr 
arms skewered up in that fashion |” Hilda said 
merrily, as we stood IE pet a remap. of 
some remote period, w laying the. 
palms of his hands in a curious manner, the 
wrists seemingly being twisted entirely: round. 

“ Hy are some nicer pictures in room, 
ey ar open the door—it is mostly kept 

cke Satdt 


enieg 
water ; a as she , sib up the blind I saw 


that the most utifnl view of: the. White 
Lady's Pool was, to be obtained from the win: 


dows. It wasan exquisitely situated room, and 
+ none of the Apad 


ia wondered a little 
reprised it for themselves, it 
ad been unused for many years, bus it. was 
rapa lovaly oh though it had the atts 
d smell that comes into a in shut 
up 494 ag together, 
Over the mantelpiece there was, 
the likeness of a woman nigh 45 ang, 


magnificently Plane yg ot ean} a 


eyes, that 


thing around her, tt 5 was an od Tig 
either the artist, Ete ree had 

ful, there was no qk ge: 
was, nor any elaboration ee d satins 


The face peeped out from a Fr em Sect 
and tulle, and oa ehethes but —ee 

dusky-hand grasped t drapery, was 
seen at the bosom, It was startingl, "real, and 


I stood at it almost spell-bo “On the 
are the hand was a ring, which ‘strack me 
with a curious feeling ‘but 
where I had seen it before I could not tell— 
certainly not on the fingers of a a the 


Pair- 


She bet pr occupier va tke ge I a, 
felt assu’ yet who was she? Various 
trifles, telling of feminine occupation, lay about, 
but all of a b e date. i ck abl sep 
wool-work of the fashion of twenty 


family, nor yet on the hand of Re 
child, 


mania i ener jaa , you to | 


oe | hap hess there is the best view in the houag. 


Bt ea where are you, my. litkle., 


as aie 


ib? Shah ovens Sao \tJaok af: him, and 


I wag Beet sid, I knew 
eT Tad sod hot 


aan ry ile an aa ig ee 
ze ae 


= pale roma _ 
ieoonten cogiaia 


yy net a new 


moment, ‘agh 


cay ramen gh 


napa tT es “Is it paglly 
oe ee 
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her, att wonder, she loved, aa NR 







‘*T cannot tell you how am to see you 
here,” he foots’ 
and merry voice of the sweet girl died away 
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alee he said, and there WAH. a. 
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answer him, 9 and I blundered out something 
about bei id ty was ph tarp him from the 
rest of the Cy taking up his time, 

“Tt could not be taken yp,” he said, 
laughing. * No, you are not keeping me from 
any ; I heave paid my respects to her Indy. 
ship an seen my cousins, and, more ant 
than all, I have had my breakfast, am a 
thoroughly idle man for a day or twa, ‘Miss 
Ormsby, -at your service to show you all 
hee is to be seen at Priory Park or marae 
else.” 

‘ZT am not going Bie ” I replied 
covering, tle, 8 yicldioe moynelt 
ae of my voice and wreeynes, 


manrt in earnest 5 ma by 


Sr oe fl ‘ 
ce 0 Ww re “« 


chorale,” py to aye su rhe 


portion of it, one of Bs | Se 


interesting passages AAS 

“You are the mosh sincere Ihave 
ever had,’ I_said, sews you possibly 
es 


ee 


2-1 ge Belated ” 
“Bat home eam i for propa 





vation, ne ad by 
ts Phonk q t I “ t know 
when AN baye felt ep bi eared it 
greet , to ve 
one sk t. 
as, eM Dob the, music,” he said; 
pop aaa and turned abruptly to 
Pd: gg 
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tis a 
i es ee ar Yous 


wing is 


“ oe eas 


oan Picture once once morp i war A rset ing 


, par. of the, fape, re- 
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vel the M sony mene Boal finishes finished.the story. of 


So she was,” was his reply; “ bu but it does 
not follow that you are not like her. forall that. 
I have heard she was the most. beautiful 
creature that. was ever seen about here. Her 
beauty must haye been her only rezommenda, 
Gon, Poor thing! she was. an unhappy 


L thay 
ag ge a « I said, “I can hardly 
yas. here with. Lord Si, 


coe I either; he is. one of the most amiable 
of men. Is not this a pretty view, Miss 
bas det at the top. of wha 

e were a what, Lady Hilda had 
: | Bib het apace ert 

wer at. one. corner 

been restored and made into an outlook. The 
White Lady’s Pog] was scarcely vigible from it ; 
pat | mare neacety) aspect ean pres could 


Hae Gia i the agniens 


eo 
mas oer ot?” he, said, half 
coverin 

ons ae tama faa, : 


here 


beauty = —— 


0 would think, of sucha 
“eon he moma there did,” he said, 


i illo be Bote 
mu ue Ori Geliberstaly be had ee ina es | ome 
jealous rage.” 

Juat what my mother had.done, by her own 

pris bak. = sas aise | a 
4 same, and. yet 

conldi nat: pen F em fo anlnamend. 

honest. faa, any 


or a woman, 
or child, ° 
thing to det-’ I a and | 


looked at me, and smil 
"Bhe whole. story is -miserable,”’ “4 said, 
‘*-you have not at, of-course #”? 


shad: been marvied- before, I don't know why I 
fancied he had not.” 

“ib wasonlya oe and.might well 
It was a 
é 198 —one of-these mistakes 
that-a man- makes “ae ‘its were, and, 
lived to rue-all his life 

Priory Park had ita azeret then There had 


been a skeleton in that stately and peaceful | 
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* Did she drown herself?’ I asked in horror, 
when Hugh had finished his story. 

** Yes.” 

‘* And there?” 

ity Yes,”’ 


No wonder the Pool was not frequented by 
any of the family, and that Lord St. Colom) 
shut up his first wife’s roomsas if they had a 
plague in them. What acontrast his life must 
be now, with the gentle, peaceful wife that 
oe loved him so, to what it had been. 
with the fiery-eyed woman of the picture | 

‘* And the young lady ?’’ Lsaid,.inquixingly, 
‘* did he marry her? Is it Lady St. Colomb?” 

I don’t know what prompted me to ask the 
question, and he looked at me with astonish- 
ment. 

** Goad. jous,no!” he said. ‘‘ There was 
nothing of that sort. She died very young, poor 
thing. There was some miserable love-story in 
her life-—a lostlover or something like that—and 
she pined away and died. There's her tombstone 
in the. church ; I’ll show. it you the first time 
weare. down there. It is very artistic and 

pretty ? ad 

“And i in Lady St. Colomb—I mean the ee 
who. drowned herself—buzied there too?” 

‘*She was never Lady St. Colomb. The Earl 
a — — _. was _ 

—only at.and some other 
little thing saeae el what she had done with her- 
self. Nothing that gets into the Lady’s Pool ever 
comes out.again. There! gs some undereurrent of 

water that carries. everything away down the 
river. Some one or. something was picked up 
weeks after, but it was past all recognition.” 


OHAPTRR XXIV. 
A PEACEFUL HOME. 


Tuxs slipped swiftly by at. Priory Park. 
My. life. there. seemed. to, get into its proper 
e at once; and if was as if I had 
ived there all my days, inatead of being, es 
ip were, a stranger in the land, and a depend- 
Lady Hilda 
was..au api pupil, and she was a pupil with 
whom I was in complete accord, Our tastes 
agreed, and she was willing and eager to learn. 
She was.fond of musio, and had been very 


'| well grounded, and my work was easy. It wase 


real.pleasmre to. teach her, and in doing 89 to 
gat up my own practice, which had somewhat 
oe in. the days of Mastodon-street 
Wortley Craddock, I heard a littl 
bit of news.abont that good lady, shortly after 
my establishment at Lord St. Colomb’s house, 
tiiat: rather amused me, I had written to 
dear old: Mrs, Manders, and.sent her the rant 
L owed her. when I left and a little presen‘ 
besides, and. in return she told me a bit of 
ore 


Craddock had driven up to the door in 
pony state one afternoon, and made far more 
commotion in Mastodon-street by her magni- 
ficent turn-out than Lady §t. Colomb had done, 


| and.shehad sent for the person of the honse 


ta come and speak to a Mra. Manders 
had. put. the words. into. quotations, and I 
Pog I could hear Mrs. Graddook uttering 

; they. were so like her. I could imagine, 


ics, at - sautbing could, have made her 


herself it wonld be. the good old 

vifed fashion .of obeying the sum- 

= Manders did go. to, the carriage 

deor, and wes asked whether I still lived in 
JAhonse. 


Theianswer was no, without any farther in- 
being voychsafed, and the great 

lady proceeded to say that she wiabed for my 
nessa; that she was willing to give me 
another trial, not wishing. to.cast me.ont. apen 


|| the werld a a 
lesson, 


“ Enesdly.believeshe was sorry when I told 


hervyou were ina sitnation,” the letter went 


on }/‘‘ but she said she was.delighted to hear it, 
ed where. Her face was 4 stady 


and inquir 
. when I said that you had left my poe’ 


to: Priory Pack as_governess to. the Lady Hil 
Meredyth. And she asked me if I was sure. I 
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had not made some mistake. I told her how 
her ladyship had come after you herself And 
I think she began to know that she had made 
& mistake, noi you, She can’t get a governess 
at all, I hear. No one wili stand the children, 
nor her temper and meanness,” 

“Mrs. Craddock is not a very pleasant 
woman,” Lady St. Colomb said, when I told 
her about it. She had asked me what was 
amusing me when I read the letter. “I 
know her slightly, and she makes a good deal 
of use of the fact, I believe. It doesn’t hurt 
me, and itis useful to her, I daresay.” 

Lady St. Colomb was the most unselfish 
and good-natured of women, and she would 
have done all sorts of unfashionable things in 
her eagerness to help and please people if her 
husband had not ‘kept her in check a little, 
and if she had not generally had Hugh at her 
elbow tu guide and persuade her. 

It had been a happy time for me while Hugh 
Mereiyth was in the house, It seemed to 
place me in my position in the family at once 
to be treated like a friend and equal when any- 
one besides the family was there. And I had 
allowed myself todream away many a moment 
in air-built castles of my own raising during 
the short time that he passed at the Priory. 
I could not help it. I suppose we can none of 
us Lelp our day-dreams, and no one knew of 
mine. If I never saw anything more of Hugh 
Meredyth, and I knew full well the time would 
come whenI should see nothing of him, it was 
something to remember that he had p 
my hand, and spoken kind words of encourage- 
ment and sympathy to me. 

It was something to recall the gentle eyes 
and the handsome face, and to. feel again in 
imagination the warm hand-clasp that thrilled 
through my every nerve as our hands now 
and then met. If it were madness it was very 
sweet, and no one knew of my foolish dreams 
but myself. I knew he was not for me, and it 
was Reuben Fairchild who told me so. I did 
not see very much of him, and I was 
thoroughly glad of it. He was invaluable to 


the Earl in all sorts of ways; he was his | and 


secretary and his overlooker generally, and he 
managed to perform all the duties entrasted to 
him without incurring the hostility of the 
people on the estate or the servants in the 
house. 

It was wonderfal that hedid it. Mea in his 
position are generally hated by the household 
in which they are placed, for the —— reason 
that they have to be obeyed. But Mr. Fair- 
child steered clear of- all quarrels, and went 
his way, somewhat feassd and generally dis- 
liked, but on good terms with everybody. 
Whatever he did was thoroughly honourable 
and just. No one had any reason to complain 
ofhim. He never found fault without reason, 
or reported offences to the Earl without being 
quite clear that they hai been actually com- 
mitted. 

Hs was never hasty, never unreasonably 
angry, but he had no part in the thoughts and 
feelings of those over whom he had command. 
I think the workpeople and the household 
servants would rather have had a man who flew 
into passions with them now and then, and 
rated them when they did not do as he wished, 
or even who accused them unjustly sometimes, 
than this cold methodical personage who was 
always right, and against whom there was 
never any ap 

I guessed that there was a volcano under- 
neath that calm exterior, and I came to know 
it as the days went by. I had enjoyed Hugh 
Meredyth’s society to the full for the two days 
he spent at Priory Park; and he was gone, and 
we were settling down to our studies and par- 
suits in real earnest. I put away from me all 
wandering thoughts during the hoars which 
hai been appointed for Lady Hilda’s lessons 
and readings; for I read French and German 
with her, and went over her previous studies 
generally. Bat when I was alone, and when 
others were not demanding my attention, I 
thought a great deal over the story of the Oriel 
room and the lady whose portra™ hung 
over the mantelpiece, 





Somehow there was a fascination for me in 
that picture. The eyes, with no softness in 
them, only a lurid kind of beauty, seemed to 
haunt me, and the odd glitter of the ring on 
the clasping hand was ever before me. One 
day I was not feeling very well (somewhat 
tired, I think, for I had been busy arranging 
some music, and I was rather out of practice 
at such advanced work; scales and exercises 
had been more in my way at Mrs, Craddock’s,) 
and the Oriel room and the picture began to 
haunt me ina fashion that worried me and 
drove my work out of my head, 

“T will go and have a look at it again,” I 
said to myself, starting up. “It is fancy, and 
will go away when I have seen the face once 
more.”’ 

If the door were unlocked I would have 
another look at the picture andthe room. 
was endowing both with an interest they did 
not deserve, I told myself. And if the door 
was locked, well, I would climb to the Lant- 
horn Turret and feast my eyes with the glories 
of the lovely prospect, and come down wiser 
and fresher for my work. I had the house 
almost to myself. Lady Hilda and her mother 
were’ out paying a round of visit#, and the 
gentlemen were absent also; and our rooms 
seemed echoing and dismal. It was adull day, 
and weather has such an effect on the spirits. 
I daresay if the sun had been shining brightly 
and the birds singing, instead of the leaves 
falling and the wind howling, I should had no 
sach megrims to contend with. 

I shat up my music and went upstairs. It 
was a good way to the west side of the house 
where the Oriel room was, and the servants 
did not affect that part of the mansion much, 
There was a rumour that some one “ walked ”’ 
there, and I came to fancy that Reuben Fair- 
child kept that notion alive for purposes of 
his own. 

I had no fear, especially in broad daylight, 
and I went along the echoing passages and up 
the silent stairs without any feeling except 
admiration at the size and beauty of the house, 
that the rooms on this, the prettiest 
side, were so seldom used, Judging. from 
what I knew of Lord St. Golomb, hardly 
Sapna Ee ane dae in 

i in utting u) i 
room, I did not know him then as I came to 
afterwards, when the tide of my life had tarned 
round in a new and strange direction. 

The key was in the door of the Oriel room ; 
doubtless someone had been there for the pur- 
pose of cleaning it, and the handle turned at 
my touch, asif I had a right to enter. I drew 
up the blind and let in the cold, damp light, 
that seemed to lie so depressingly upon every- 
thing, The water of the Lady's Pool seemed 
to roar with a sullen and vindictive sound that 


, and I understood | 


was Seromng. a 

Hugh Meredyth’s w about it better now 
that I saw and heard it to such disadvantage. 
The room looked cold and dismal, and the eyes 
of the portrait over the fireplace followed me 
as I walked across it. 

I had come to look at the picture, and I 
looked—stared at it with a feeling so uncann; 
that I think I should not have been i 
to see the dark face come down and stand be- 
sideme. Thering, again, glittering and gleam- 
ing—surely the painter must have had some 
other art des colour at his*command to 
have produced so faithfully the appearance of 
gliste: Sarely I had seen it before, 
that fi mixture of opals, emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds, in such bizarre confu- 
sion. Was it not amongst the jewels I had 
looked at with such surprise after my mother’s 
death? I had hardly seen them for a long 
time ; the temptation to help myself by raising 
money on them had been almost too much for 
me, many times in London, when I had wanted 
it sorely ; and I had locked them away and re- 
solved to let them see the light no more till 
I had found out something that would help 
me to do my mother's bidding. 


i pg rt Ae ptr gage be of | 


dread I could repress, to find Rea 
Fairchild standing by my side, I started 





violently at the sight of him, and would have 
passed him and left the noom, hastily, but he 
put out his hand and prevented me. 

‘It attracts you too, then!” he said quietly. 

“What does, Mr, Fairchild?” I asked, try- 
ing to appear at my ease, and failing signally in 
the attempt. 

‘This room !—the memory of that poor 
wronged lady yonder.” 

“I know nothing about her, bat the bare 
outline of the story. Are you sure she was 
wronged ?’’ / ; : 

“T think so! I don’t, want to condemn any 
one; bat I think she was allowed to thin 
what perhaps was not all trae; but that was 
enough to fire the blood of a jonate 
creature like her, and. make her the des- 
perate thing that her husband had to lament 
when all wasknown. Have you no interest in 
her—no feeling for her, Miss Ormsby? Why 
do you visit her room in seoret else?” “ 

**T have done nothing in secret!” I said, 
nettled at his strange manner. ‘I thought 
should like to see this room , that was all 
There is no secrecy in coming to it in broac 
daylight. I was not aware I should have the 
pleasure of meeting you here, or I might have 
thought twice about the expedition,” .. 

He exasperated me so that I could not be civil 
to him; but he took no notice of my tone. . He 
only laughed, and again prevented my passing 
him to get out of the room. 

**You will do well to be civil to me!” he 
said. ‘I have more ia my power than you 
think, young lady.” 

“7 am uot in your power!” I retorted. 
* You have nothing at all to do with me.” 

‘‘Don’t be too sure of that!" he said, 
smiling at the futile efforts I was making to 
get past him without actually touching him 
and — the ye ‘*You a prs Tehall 
desperately afraid of me, Miss Ormsby ; I sh 
not harm you. -I mean to make you love me 
some time, not very far distant.” 

' He was mad—he must be; no sane man 
would have spokén in that fashion. Love 
him! Pine rene Bend Fr at tar 
loathing and re with w I ; 
‘the would ‘have very little idea that his 


pte Pay tyre Ad quarrels as the 
I knew it! ah; I knew it only too well; but 
it cost me a thrill to hear it’ of like this, 
and by this man whom I and feared 
more than I could and I had hard 
work to compose my voice to answer him. 
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passionately. ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Fairchild, if 
you address another word to me on this 
hatefal subject, I will appeal to the Earl for 
protection from you. I would rather go to my 
death in the dismal pool yonder, as they ssy 
that poor lady did,‘than marry you. Let me 
poss, Eee? you have hindered me long 
eno - 

He stood aside‘and let me paces, detaining me 
by a leok for yet another moment. 

“ to the Earl, by all means !’’ he said, 
‘tell him what‘you will. On your head be all 
that will follow; it will be on him and his 
that you will revenge yourself, not on me.” 

His look and manner were those of a mad- 
man, and I hardly know how I managed to 
reach my own room before I quite broke down. 
I did’ man it, and drew the bolt before I 
burst into'a bh tears, the outcome 
of the vexation and excitement I had just gone 
through. 


(70 be continued.) 








Ex Manni anv Gum Anasic.—The tooth- 
rome gam-drop and the ruabber-like marsh- 
mallon will soon be an expensive luxury, and 
all because the ‘‘ false prophet,” thousands of 
miles away, is up @ rebellion in the 
Soudan. Pure gum composes over 
thirty per cent. of all the best confec- 
tionery,; aud comes almost exclusively from 
the Soudan, Khartoum is its great market. It 
is brought there by the natives and bartered to 
merchants Oairo and Suakim for guns, 
cartridges, trinkets, and other articles dear to 
the heart of a savage. Once a year, during 
October and November, when the Nile is at its 
highest, the sa is floated down on barges to 
Cairo, and thence shipped to the four peimeipal 
markets of the world—London, Paris, Mar- 
seilles, aud New York. A small part is taken 
overland on camels to Suakim, about a three 
months’ iP The unit of commerce is a bale 

ive 


containi hundred pounds. The Earopean 
consum every year is twelve thousand of 
these bales, while consumes half as 
many. 


Acz,—To conduct herself with the dignity 
befitting her is what mature woman tinds 
it ex ly difficult to do. Some thinking 
themselves over-wise, will behave much too 
old for their age, while others persist in fancy- 
ing themselves young long after youth has 
passed, and behave with a levity that might 
have fitted them very well sometime in the 
dim past, but which ns of their age, 
strikes the beholder as ladicrous in the ex- 
treme. ‘We women,” says a bright lady, 
‘‘ heartily hate to grow old, and when we find 
the enemy advancing slowly though unmis- 
takably, we still try to put off the evil day 
when we shall be ¢ t old, by making an 
extra effort to appear young. We patronize 
bangs and frizzes, with new ardour, we adopt 
brighter colours and more striking styles than 
in former years, while some of us even go to 
such length as to smear the face with a dirty 
disagreeable mixture, vaguely believing, for the 
first time in our lives, that such things deceive 
anyone with eyes in his head. And with all 
these youthful appurtenances, it follows as a 
natural result that the woman behaves like 
sweet sixteen instead of thirty-six. And the 
observer is surprised and disgusted—sorry as 
can be that the simple soul isn’t wise enough 
to behave becoming her age, but loth to ney 
much time or thought on such an artificial 
mage Too a oe pS about at 
art of growing o y- ‘Toactnaturally 
is always the safest rule to follow. It is not 
natural forany woman of mature age to behave 
as sbe did when she was a little girl. She 
may be as witty and bright as she feels in- 
clined, just so she does not force the feeling; 
and however entertaining and attractive she 
may be, she will not be silly. But the years 
that have added to her fand of knowledge and 
experience will add a charm to her gaiety 
that no assumed youthfulness can do,” 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
A VISIT FROM THE EARL. 


‘*W came from Lord Wentworth!” said 
Sibel, her cheeks flushing with anger, al- 
— pity filled her heart at the sight of the 

in 


ery in his face, 

. “ And the boy brought you? I understand ?”’ 
said Major Lushington, his eyes flashing re- 
sentfully, in spite of the tears which still hung 
on his lashes, 

“ Certainly I brought her,” and Hugh drew 
himself up; “and I’ll take Miss Fitzgerald 
wherever she likes to go.” 

“No doubt you will !’’ g his hand over 
his forehead, as if to collect his thoughts, 
Then he went down the pos and laid his hand 
on May-Queen’s mane. “You will thinkno end 
oo because I came back to see a woman 


" ©} Enow nothing about it,” very gravely. 
“ Lord Wentworth told us to ask if there was 
anything he could do. If—if Mrs. Springfield 
could be moved, he would like‘her to come to 
the Chestnuts, and be properly nursed.” 

“Thanks! It was good of him—very good,” 
his voice harsh as a raven’s; ‘* bat she'll soon 
be out of the way of pity or charity. She’s 
dying 1 ” 

And without another word, he walked away, 
waved his hand to Sibel, gave a last glance at 
that shrouded window, got into the fly, and 
drove off. 

Sibel rode on, and waited in the road, whilst 
Hugh spoke to Mrs.Crawshay. The poor lady 
had been unconscious most of the ‘night, and 
when awake was always moaning with pain. 

The doctors had done all they could ; a nurse 
had been hired, and no expense was to be 

; the gentleman who had just left had 
gone to fetch her husband, who had not come, 
as was expected. 

Hagh gave her a small basket of grapes, and 
having ascertained that there was nothing to 
be done, and that nobody could be of any 
assistance, was turning away when Sibel rode 
up, with tears on her cheeks. “ Ask if I can 
be of any comfort or use?” 

‘* No miss, thank you,” said Mrs. Crawshay, 
who had overheard the request. ‘‘ She wouldn’t 
know if you were in the room or not. She was 
moaning that terrible when the gentleman 
came; but she’s quiet now, and seems as 
bay she would pass away in her sleep.” 

“Poor thing! It’s very sad,” and, with a 
slight bend of her head, Sibel turned away. 

Hngh looked at her anxiously, as he rode by 
her side, but did not say a word. In his own 
mind and to his complete satisfaction, he was 
cursing the Major as a double-dyed scoundrel, 
but he would have very much liked to know 
what impression the whole affair had made on 
his companion. She looked grave and sad, 
but not so utterly crushed and upset as might 
have been expected, after finding that her 
lover had. deceived her. A small hope crept 
into his heart that she would be’ absolutely 
glad to find out that he was unworthy of her. 
And, ifso, surely here was proof enough for 
anything! If there had been nothing to be 
ashamed of in the whole transaction, surely the 
Major would have made a clean breast of it! 
If a friend of his met with an accident in the 
hunting-field, it was quite natural that he 
should inquire after her the-next morning; but 
why do it in secret, and pretend that he had 
gone up to town? 

These questions occupied his mind till they 


ear in bis direction, and made a remark about 


‘the early crops, as a hint that the farm and 


all concerning it were to be left ont of the 
conversation. 

When they reached the Chestnuts, she 
halted at the foot of the stairs with the folds 
of her riding-hadit gathered up in her hand. 

‘* Must we tell him?’ looking up anxiously 





jnto Hugh’s face, 





were near home, when Sibel turned her left ' 
_ &few days had passed she should write to 


“I think we ought.” 

“Then tell him yourself after luncheon ; but 
don’t be too hard on Major Lushington.”’ 

“T shall say that we found him at Craw- 
shay’s farm, and that will be quite sufficient,” 
with a significant glance, 

“ He looked so utterly miserable.” 

“T daresay he did!” gruffly. 

“* Hagh, you mustn’t hate him, for my sake,” 
in @ soft whisper. 

“And that is the only reason why I detest 
him! Send him about his business, and I'll 
swear he’s the best man alive !”’ 

She shook her head, and went slowly up- 
stairs. Hugh flung his riding stick on the 
hall-table, and followed with a frown at the 
perversity of woman. She sighs and freta, 
because a door is shut, and when it is opened, 
is afraid to go through ! 

After luncheon Sibel retired to her own 
sitting-room, and Hugh gave Lord Wentworth 
a detailed account of their morning’s adven- 
ture. The Viscount was much concerned, and 
= if Lushington had given no explana- 

ion. ; 

“Not a word. He seemed desperately 
angry at being found out,’ and in a great 
hurry to be off. Mrs. Crawshay told me he 
had = after Mr. Springfield.” 

“That looks well!” with an air of relief. 
‘*'The husbard is the only man who onght to 
be there.” 

“Tr believe they telegraphed for him yester- 


ay. 

“ And he hasn’t come? Perhaps he is not 
in England?” 

“No, perhaps not; but uncle, don’t you 
think that this is quite enough excuse for 
breaking off an engagement?” with intense 
eagerness, 

“ Hardly, because a man goes to see a dying 
friend. He may have known her since she 
was @ child, and it would have been inhuman 
to go away and leave her to die alone.” 

“But the mystery? There must be some- 


~*~ wrong.” 

‘J think Lushington ought to be called 
upon to explain hisconduct,” said Lord Went- 
worth, thoughtfully. “It is not fair to con- 
demu him till he has had a chance of defend- 
ing himself.” 

“*T don’t see that he will have a leg to stand 
upon.” 

“My dear boy, I never knew you so severe 
before. By the time you have come to my 
age you will have had many follies to be 
ashamed of, which, to other people’s eyes, may 
seem like vices.” 

_ You haven’t got any, I’m sure.’ 

“Then you are surer than I am!” witha 
grave smile. ‘Dudley is a better man than 
his father ever was ; but I don’t know another 
like him!” 

‘* And what do you think of me?” smiling, 
although he was half in earnest. 

Lerd Wentworth looked at the boy’s face, 
beautifal as any that was ever traced on 
cameo, and sighed: ‘You will never do any- 
thing by halves, Hugh ; you will either be very 
bad or very good. In Heaven’s mercy I hope it 
will be the last!” hie voice sinking in evident 
emotion. 

“If I don’t turn out as I onght, uncle, it 
won’t be your fault,” his eyes shining with 


hope, 

On the threshold of his manhood it seemed 
to him this day as if the future held a new 
promise of joy ; and the clouds of foreboding 
rolled away. 

Finding that Sibel did not wish for any more 
exercise, he went out for a walk by himself. 
During his absence Lord Wentworth had a 
long talk with her, andit was agreed that after 


Major Lushington, and ask for an explanation. 
She did not like to do it, but felt oblige: 
to bend to his superior knowledge of the world, 
and also to follow hisadvice when he was kind 
enough to take the trouble to give it. 
There was a loud ring at the front door, as 
she sat down to pour out the tea, and ber 





heart gave a throb, as she thought it might be 
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Major Lushington come back to tell her avery" That pieve of mud seemed engrossing, | yond the door. Looki to sée what had 
hi She looked ith expectant.eyes as | and detained him half a ute before he | attracted his attention, thats riding- 
Memws cca ty ey shat it ane bie, —— “wt “ Wetec ae gee asses oe counter- 
aad came neiselessly across carpet with a ‘ Don’t know-about Lushington.” 
eualen the silver wailen, ‘He won't be thare this éfternoon ? Penvidently they a 
“ Please, alee sone mine in the aeet Fo St ene re ‘Her husband's rea vers > eal th, dag F tom 
dr wants jos a as a \e oe 
co ne at o| ae oe am ee 
“Ic must be some mistake,” said .Logd death?” " 
Wentworth, ‘ Show him in here.” “ Oan’é last rat time el " 0 ° 


‘Begging your pardon, my lord, the Heal 
age Be wished to see Miss Fitzgerald. in 
priv ” 

“ Very strange! You must go to him, ‘my 
dear ; but send for me, if you want me,” 

« Thank you. very much; bat you haven't 
had your tea.” 

“i fanser shall pour me outa cup.” 

She went reluctantly, wondering what Lord 
Windsor gould have to say to-her. 

As she opened the drawing-room door -he 
was standing on the tiger-skin mat, studying 
Ljg Owa countenance in Aegiom, On 
her figure reflected in it turned 
quickly and came. to meet her, with)-out- 
siretched hand. She put hers into it, and suid, 

‘‘ How d’ye-do, you wanted to.sea me?” 

anak my wore I’m ashamed to show. my- 

’ looking down at his riding heeds and 
rea which were splashed withm 
ix such a state; and couldn’t wait to.make 


myself look decent.’ , 
“Tt doesn’t matter. I hope Lady Wimdaor 
isn’t ill. Won't you sit down ?’’ pointing. to 


one comfortable armchair, whilst -she sub- 
aided iato another. 

“ Perfectly. well, thank you,” standing im 
trent of her, evidently in. some . embarrass. 
ment. “ Fact is, I've come to ask you todos 
deuced queer thing—I mean something out of 

© common.’ 

‘* What is it?” her eyes opening wide, as 
lost herself in conjectures as-to what.it vould 
possibly be. 

“ Heard of the accident? Prighiful cat- 
astrophe—woman nearly killed-takea t2 
Crawshay’s Farm, more than alive.” 

“I heard of it,’ with a shiver; “ but ines 
can I do for her? ” 

‘*That’s the rub. Will you do it?” 
the tip of his boot with his tidiug.etick, “Tt 
isn’t everyone I would ask,” with a slow smile, 
as he thought of their flirtation; ; ‘but I 
sheught you might. Yousee she'll be dead in 
an hour or two; so it can’s do you much 
harm,” 

‘* What do you mean ?” getting up.irom her 
chair, and looking quite frightened, 
fa“She wants to gece you. ’Pon my word I 
don’t know why; but al a it in her head 
that she can't die happy unless she does,”’ 

‘*But she doesn’t know me. She has never 
seen me |” in great bewilderment. 

“Tt'sa riddle tome, Oouldn’t. make itjout ; 
bag she’s cead set onit. Really I wouldn't 
have asked you if I could have helped it.” 

“Do you think I ought to go?’ looking up 
into his face. 

‘‘I do,” he said, frankly. 

“Then come to Lord Wentworth ; let as see 
what he says!” 

She led the way into the library and he 
followed; greetings were exchanged, and the 
object of the Earl's visit explain 

“I do not understand it,’ said Lord Went- 
worth, gravely. ‘‘ There must be something 
behind the scenes, and I cannot tell if I ought 
to let Miss Fitzgerald go.”’ 

‘*T will take the greatest care of her,” 

“I don’t doubt it, supposing she were left 
in your charge, which is quite impossible. Mrs. 
Springfield has never seen her, and I don't 
imagioe she has ever heard her name.” 
we “Seemed as if she had,’pon my word. You 
wouldn’t believe how she begged and implored 
me to come and fetch her.”’ 

‘*Then you were with her too?” with a 
slightly ironical smile, 

Lord Windsor examined a patch of mud on 
the toe of his boot, ‘‘ Yes! we were very old 
friends.” 

* And Lushington tco?” 





Saag 













Lord Windsor 
came. to thé door of g 
helped Sibel on to the stepshe n 


hand. was He 
into het troubled” face, her that 
there was nothing to be 

“No. ase in making a ‘Got 

er,”"be said to Lord Wentworth. “ 
first, and lead the way. 

ee Dertainle, as you know it,”’ 

Lord. Wi went er the ataits, and furn- 
ing to the left, stopped before ata which 
was slightly ajar. 

“T room.’’ 


is-the 
Sibel. looked ond at Lord aside’ as it 
for support, and he drew her hand withia his | 
arm, as the Earl pushed open the door. The | 
an came, forward, with her finger to her 


n One monient,. my Iord a clorgymat 6 with 

ner ord Windoor nodied, and ‘ies, Ci 
ni an 

bustling up ‘the stairs with a see te te 
hand, and bowing to her gemma Sand 
opened the door of another yo on the 
site side of the landing, and requested 
ad ren gh ally but plainly far 

& was & ‘room, neatly - 
nished, with an old-fashioned — > in one 
corner, With. large brass Sees, Wek 
tened in the light of the candle 


Mrs, a yes a homel 
wis, Grnmhar,« Boma aching ‘won | and 
combs in two large curls on either rot ‘her 





alone. 
it from her, and held it to the ‘tame, ot the 
“Beira Heiter ell tio tbe >” Wo AA, wt 


cf ina tli sr ai 


sorind of his‘tot 
ie -* on it ; 
Centatpee: Seitade 


th ton fever sd a cloud aoud ol yellow —-- soneet@ wre 


railing at cts 

aie 

ones: mot eal 

yo cue aitaie inden ths — 
a 


tan had ever knéwn and 
could never have die 
brilliant 





Pratiy encugh"she murmured, and panted 


Seren as} pearing 
mr oye and rll down rly ; ve 


“ You needn 


s rd a small chair for & | hated m: ta, 
i omething like 4 a sedan chair, ou ay ity "aight Mee wc 
eplntth ‘the, des tac rd ‘Wentworth, and s ns tai 
he i" siogecte soils in assive brags | i Ap ied ox a resis = 

e massive ing ssham ta 
hastieotiehe, aad. oot jhem on the chest of ees a inner a 
ora in the window, tlien aaked if they to flame like a torch. 

ould’? take a eup of tea, or a glass of wine wor woke Wy , for 
byway Fees sd, and sha weak away, | co lp a0 ponte be. or 

er was an went a' as you 

mugen herself on the plea of having to see sin a des effort of 
after an veep supper by the time he | clutching thesleeve ibel’s 


ongne nee. rep town, 
indsor got up frem his stool, _ 
Sauntered towards the Ra four: ~whi 





occupied nearly the whole side of the room be. 





eeoeal one, be hand, For 2 slong ; sh 
to ie GH she hadt | her vow. When the 


struggle was over, the dews of death were 
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already on her smooth, white brow, but her 
eyes were still fixed on Sibel’s with their 
haunting stare. 

“TI wanted to warn yeu”—a gasping sigh — 


“ Harold Lushi was my—— Oh, Heaven, 
you can’t touch me!” she broke off, as Sibel 
was listeni y. With @ scream of 
horror, the wife’s ‘head sank back on the 
pillow, and the’ had ‘longed to 


Say eeedys ad Went 
all right now.” 


“ She will 


TE Oe full of compunction. 
“You did your duty, Good evening. Home 
| a8 you can,” to the footman. 

‘‘Ay, take fer away!” muttered Lord 

riage. wn ibe ‘good ee oa > ‘ 
oar: “SI 10 any of us; but 
I mean tohaveher,” 

He lin on the steps, not liking to go 
back into the house, but teeling that he might 
be expected to wait for a few words with Mr. 
Springfield, 

There was not a cloud on the sky, and the 

stir gleaméd offom -an opal-doldured 
heaven, between the silvery spires of two 
popldr trees in ‘the/hedge. :» The Hafl was not 
much given to raflectidn; bit the stene hs haa 
fist bev through, with ité ldason of pain and 
regrét, dwd-roused ‘him fora short time out of 
the =— ee inte mene’ —— fallen, 
regardin, ings not mortal and transitory ; 
and, with 8 abot ata We suddenly remem- 
bered that sooner or later Daath would come 
to his own door, and he would have to let him 


era Ho ohredt Hthndelf ‘a 
Pent he 
joitied him 

<a 


Pa ; Gnd 
rthe burly Wedes of Mr. bat eld 
akan esas 
busineds!” hewuid, laconioxlly; aftez 
he iad ‘asked for alight;and puffed for-fome 
Ba 

4 y ”. e ~ 8 om 
et the tip of his ‘cigar. “Pinp-yoa werba's i 


“ Sie seemed deuced’pleased toseeme! Tt 
Was tlint tool Lashington that mafle nr 'come. 
Wish to Heaven he’d mind hisdwirbasindss!"” 

' Lérd Windsor smoked on in disgusted 


‘*Havé youeauy idea whore she had better 
‘pe birisd? Het dwo peopte'haven’t had -any- 
thing tony to her for a tong while: Don’t 
‘think there’s mach good in taking her dow2 to 
Oérnwail.”’ 

“ ‘Atty reasor-against Thornfield 2?” 

‘‘No. ‘Ittink it woutd do very well,” with 


‘tr air of Telief. “Si6 can have any niona- 
tint, -you' kb, that’s thodght = Don't 
—e but trate all thie’ end 
‘he fuss.” 

“ T will follow—and Everard.” 

“ Dhanks'; ‘awtally good of you! Didn't 


‘qwattto doit all by myself. But I way; you 
fre ‘ot goitig to leave me?” ay the Marl 
‘threw away ‘his cigar. 


than’ + ‘bat I 'must. My masther}-will “be 
wilitirg forme. Good eve ae 

as aritin; ortny plads wirere I can 
getabsd? Can’t stay here,” with a shiver. 














“Tam sorry I ever brought her!” said the Out 





The Earl looked at him doubtfally. No, he 
could not ask him to the; Gourt. 

“ You will find the Batl ptetty comfortable. 
Orawshay will tell you Where'to find it. Good 


éven 
With a slight nod H@ Walked round to the 


Stables, and called tehis groom. A minute 
lai rode out a 


he Gant on his gate, @nd wondered, as 


rc how Laura 
ated het ts 










could have 








ic. f 
by the first train, I6aVii 
bring up the horses, s 
to his late wife. 

** So that chapter's ended,” he said to him- 
self, as he hailed a hansom, and drove down 
to the office. “ Wonder if I shall ever begin 
another. She wasn’t as bad as she might have 
béaiiy at's detide'of a temper. Poor'girl!® I 
won’t grudge her the best of marble.”’ 

*Buttryad he would, lie coald not = banish 
her iathge fromhis “mind, as he added up his 
long columns of figares; & paic of light-brown 
eyes; which he ‘had once thought the prettiest 
things onearth; Kept looking up at him im wild 
reproach, and when ever he laid down his pen, 
he ‘fancied -he heard that last panit-stiricken 
ory in Kis-ears, 

It! was a pleasant greeting for a husband; 
telling of years of pain and fear aud cowardly 
ill-usage, borne perhaps in siigone and dogged 
resigaation, till revéaled ai the momont of 


eabh. 

“04, Heaven! you cannot touch mé now! 
nof now, when my feet are already s‘andin| 
on thé shores of death, and m y soul going bac 
into the hands of God.” 

She was safe from Him; ho hatsh words, no 
jéers dr taunts cdald follow her to the fand of 
sifénes, ~ And he’ was Téfi 6 find andther Vvis- 
tim, who would marry him for the sake of the 
gold which he ah catty Gut of his uis#youry 
merchandise, ai 


Stchance have hér sorrows 
‘paid for by a sideind mdnuinént of Parian 


marble over a forgotten ‘grave ! 
Ti was an easy Hof sett atddg Standing 
debt, and the world woald taturally take ft as 
& stibatantial prodt that whatever differencés 
isd Geparited ths unhappy Goupfe the fadlé 


could not lie With such’ a géivrous widower. 
‘Tans 8 ‘Had “an éye to thé main 
“Sti tide in hing Hé Gid, and when He made 
an outlay, Gate to wat his fall monéy’s 
worth out of ft. Hts 60: to get an élab>. 
“fate Geseription of His Wife's monument into 


the columns of Verazity, and every pouad that 
he had 6 on thé fovely wogel holdidg a 
broken snowdrop ih his’ hand redounded fo his 
Gredit ia the city. 

« There mrast be sottie good in Spritig¢feld to 
#oinfor 4 thifiy like that,” the stockbrokers 
#aid to theit wives, as they taiked the matter 
over after inner, when the tims Had come for 
the post-prandial cigar, and tivat aims of éom- 


And the wives agreed that he must have 
been an excellent husband. So wags the world, 
where fools pay aud rogues get the profit, and 
nothing succeeds So well as success, 

* * 


Sibel wrote her letter to Major Lushington 
under Lord Wentworth’s advice, and waited 
in great anxiety for the answer, for the post- 
man caine day after day &nd left noletter with 
the red and gold mdnégram. 

Lord Wentworth d nothing, out of 
deference to Sibel’s feelings, but there is 
reason to believe that he thought a great deal, 








Hag h, on the contrary, said as much as he 
,and a great deal more than he ought. 
. bev tim inérédible that such conduct 


tg ho suggested that his 
Fite t6 the Major, and tell tin 
in the Chestnuts agi La or 





venture to &ddréss @ single word to N ‘fz- 
g d de n Vv ts) ee i e of | te . 
“mes a8 cor } to “ht i) ever 
farm eine 900 Major Ditithingto | 
have fr were Bird , me f a Rot 
done #9 it ‘ppaitive tia he had 
not a word to is defence 
** Bibel ahé * J 
will uate Fin he ol, 
«My deat ti 12 Yon taight havo 
oo 
amied, i3, “Bho 






agh’s peatt 68! was boydnd all B5inds 

jailed Mimiself % brate, and every oppro 
bridity Spithiet He could thiik of, implored her 
pardon, an? Having kissed He ffand as if he 
we Asvatie it, Pastied Out! the house that 
— t be sparéd thejsight of him for a few 
ours. 


Smiling at his exaggerated remorse, aud 
very glad to think he was safe out of the wav, 
one went to the gardener, and begyed for some 

ite flowerd Gnd two piseés of wood, 

Having obtiified them, sé shit Heérsslf ap 
in Ker OWn wittidg-room, and diligently #46 ‘to 
work, fitat to fram: a crdé9s Ont of the wiod, 
and'tien to covér it with flowers and férndg. 

When it'was déne shé put it in a bikét, 
aid’ having Wressed herself in hor hat ‘and 
fadket stéle softly down thie stairs, with ‘the 
Wasket On hér'arm. . 

Wiltou fat told her tliat the ‘poor taity’s 
grave had not a leaf or a flower to Wd5rn it, 
aid the Wid deteriained that it should ‘tiot be 
left'in stich @ state to proclaim the htsbard’s 
néezlect'to the world. 

Feel ufiésttaih ‘as to what any of the 
household would think of the procéedings, she 


} let herself oat of thé #idé-door, Without ‘telling 
ee and ‘prondeded at a 
oe 


ace dowa'the carriage-arive, 
lt bhy of being‘seén for many réasons, 
bat‘principilly baésuse She was afraid fest hor 
motives might’ bs mistiken. Tt would be so 
horrid if ‘awyons imagined that she Was doing 
i6 for Major Lushington’s sdke ; ‘and yt they 
might, so‘he people sO'very Btapid, 

Iv Was a c&lin, still day, Wd scarcely & twig 
fiovel to biéak the intértisé #ilence of the 
churchyard. 

The graystoré building, half coverdd with 
ivy, sod at the upper rid With the graves of 
the —— atid the néar nei#t bodrhoodd cluster- 
iny ‘rofiad ‘tie fest of mothér church Tike a 
fidck round its pastor. 

Mos} of tham wWéré marked With siifiple 
Woodén 6foss33, *#ynibols of ‘pdveffy and 
faith; and on Sots there wére wretis of 
primroses laid by the hands’df Tove. 

Sibel made her way to a quiet coriier, wire 
the eirth haa béén lately disturbed, placed her 
érdds on te ill-shapsd mound, and stood for a 
few moments wra in thowght. — 

What was ths history of the poor dréatare 
lying forgotten under the sod? Woald ste ever 
know whether it wérs darkstied by sorrow or 
Bin? Or Was it a bphioxlike enigma, the 
auswer to which was written in Heaven, but 
not to be guessed on earth? 








fort, a pair of warm slippora. 
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[LoD WINDSOR PULLBD UP WITH AN EXCLAMATION OF PLEASURE AT THE SIGHT OF SIBEL, ] 


* “Harold Lushington was my——” My 
what?—lover, friend, or husband? The 
sentence ought never to have been began, if 
never ended—the uncertainty was more cruel 
than anything. It covld not be simple 
“friend,” for the words were to convey & 
warning. If not friend, a lover, and then 
there was the possibility that he might have 
loved and lost her through no fault of his own, 
although the one whom he had loved could 
find no excuse. 

Bibel was not like other girls in some things, 
Knowing; her fancé to be a hardened fiirt, 
accustomed to the indiscriminate flirtations 
that begin and end so readily in a garrison- 
town, she had never flattered herself that she 
was bis first and only love, 

He was at least twelve or fourteen years 
older than herself, so that he might possibly 
bave met this Laura Delamere when she her- 
self was in the nursery. She could forgive his 
possible attachment if there was nothin 
worse—oh, Heaven ! that she in her youth an 
innccence should already have todoubt. She 
knelt down, and breathed a prayer, feeling that 
Heaven was nearer in this quiet corner of 


Mod’s-acie, with no one, but the silent dead, 


waiting in unconscious patience for the end. 

As she came out of the gate someone on & 
chestnut horse was riding by. Lord Wixdsor 
looked over his shoulder, meditating on that 
other day, when he formed a part of a scanty 
funeral train, and his eyes encountered the 
very girl whom he had been thinking of but a 
minate before. He pulled up with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure, took off his hat, jumped 
off his horse with unwonted alacrity, and held 
out his hand, 

“It isn’t Sunday?” with a puzzled air. 

‘*No, why should it be?” not understand- 
ing his meaning, and wishing him miles away. 
He was certainly not of the same opinion with 
xegard to herself, for be was studying every 
feature of her face, as if he wanted to commit 
them to memory. ‘But there are no 
prayers he objected, 





= haven't been to church!” with a slight 
emile. 

* Ah, flowers I see!” taking a broken lily, 
which was lying at the bottom of the basket. 
** May I confiscate it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, if you have no superstition about it. 
It was meant for a grave!’ she added, in a 
low voice. 

‘* Ah, I wish I had thought of it!” with a 
glance into that fer-off corner. “’Pon my 
Lg quite forgot! Think I'll go and have 
a aa 


** Then good afternoon |” preparing to walk 
on 


“No, if you go, I must! But, Miss Fitz- 
gerald,” looking rather confused, “ it would be 
the greatest favour possible—would you 
mind ?” 

Sibel looked bewildered. 

** You see I’ve never been in this sort of 
are before—except to church, and it isn’t 
ively.”’ 

‘* You want me to come with yon? Very 
well!” turning back up the path. ~ 

‘* Thanks, awfally!” murmured the Earl, 
as he placed himself at her side. 

When they reached the grave he looked 
down on it in silence, After a while he 
stretched out his hand, and pointed to it 
with some emotion, ‘‘There are stories 
about her—they say she was fast, and 
had only men for her friends, but the women 
were jealous of her, that’s the truth, and she 
was more sinned against than sinning.” 

“And Major Lushington?”’ speaking under 
a sudden impulse, and looking eagerly into his 
face, 

A slight colour tinged his cheeks, and fixing 
his tiny pane of glass in his eye, he stooped 
down, as much as hiscollar would allow him, 
and examined the cross, ‘“ She was fond of 
him once—before she married Springfield ; 
but I don’t know the rights of it. Your 
flowers, Miss Fitzgerald! Wonder if you'd do 
the same for me?”’ 





‘*Did he come to her funeral?” in a grave 


— 

‘Who? Lushin ? No, how could he? 

Didn't you know that he was smashed in & 

railway accident? By Jove, I’ve tired you out! 

Let me ride home, and get the carriage?” 
“No, not for the world!” she said, faintly. 


(To be continued.) 








Waarever perplexes confronts. the trath- 
seeker when he endeavours to understand the 
mysteries of existence, the path of right living 
runs iike a shining way across the darkness. 

Tue Ontam or Earnimcs.—According to the 
Moslem creed, the reason why every Moham- 
medan lady considers it her duty to wear ear- 
rings is attributed to the following curious 

:—" Sarah, tradition tells us, was so 
jealous of the preference shown by Abraham 
to Hegar that she took a solemn vow that she 
wonld give herself no rest until she had muti- 
lated the fair face of her hated rival and bond- 
maid. Abraham, who had knowledge of. his 
wife’s intention, did his utmost to pacify his 
embittered spouse, but long in vain. At length, 
however, she relented, and decided to forego 
her plan for revenge. Bat how was she to 
fulfil the terms of the vow she had entered 
into? After mature reflection she saw her 
way out of the difficulty. Instead of disfigur- 
ing the lovely features of her bondmaid, she 
contented herself with boring a hole in each 
of the rosy lobes of her ears.) The legend does 
not inform us {whether Abraham afterwards 
felt it incumbent upon him to mitigate the 
smart of these little wounds by the gift of a 
costly pair of earrings, or whether Hagar pro- 
cured the trinkets for herself. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the Turkish women, all 
of whom wear earrings from their seventh 
year, derive the use of these jewels from 
Hagar, who is held in veneration as the mothe. 
of Ishmael, the founder of their race.” 
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NOVELETTE.} 
SIR JASPER’S WOOING. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bzrorz leaving Deane Court Jack Dalmahoy 
was destined to drag yet another individual 
into the bog of misunderstanding and crose- 
———- in which he himself happened to be 

oundering. 

Miss ee Spe had = Som to —- 
his displeased manner and cynical speeches 
during the day, while his suddenly announced 
departure went still farther to convince her 
that something {was very much amiss with the 
usually light-hearted and high-spirited young 
medical student. 

Like many other people Miss Hammond felt 
——— attracted towards Jack, whom she 
reg very much inthe light of a younger 
brother. She knew that he possessed no female 
confidant in the shape of mother or sister, and 
she longed to ascertain the cause of his trouble, 
and, if: possible, to help him before he bade 
adieu to Deane Court, 

**Oan rs spare me a few minutes from the 
time still at your disposal, Mr. Dalmahoy?”’ 
she inquired, pleasantly, when she happened to 
meet Jack in the corridor later on. ‘1 want 
your opinion upon a work ‘of art that I have 
just completed. One of the windows in my 
private sitting-room looks on to the back 
entrance, and to shut out the undesirable view 
Thave filled it in with a very good imitation 
of stained-glass. It{imparts quite a medisval 
appearance to the room ; all I hope is that it 
will prove lasting.” 

Jack, who wished above all things to avoid 
& téte d-téte with Mabel, willingly followed Miss 
Hammond to the pretty little sitting-room that 
Sir Jasper seemed bent upon filling with costly 
and luxurious objects. 

_Japanese screens and lacquer, South Ken- 
sington tapestries, quaint little Dundee and 








[Ja4cK DéLMAMOY’S EXPLANATION.) 
oe 


Queen Anne tables, exquisitely carved cabinets 
filled with old china, and bowls of hot- 
house flowers were among the pleasant things 
which the baronet’s generosity had provided 
for his guest, while the imitation stained- 
glass window threw rich splashes of colour— 
gold and crimson and purple—over them all. 

‘*]. declare your first effort at window-de- 
coration, Miss Hammond, to be a great suc- 
cess,” Jack remarked, as he threw himself 
into a lounging chair at her invitation. ‘One 
could hardly tell your stained glass from the 
real article, it is so cleverly done.’ 

“T think ‘I shall try my hamd next upon 
some of those bare, cold-looking windows in 
church, that make me shudder whenever I 
look at them !’’ Miss Hammond replied, with a 
smile. ‘It will be quite an act of charity to 
fill them with saintly forms and rich glowing 
colours. Tennyson tells us that ‘things seen 
are mightier than things heard,’ and I quite 
agree with him, Instruction, whether religious 
or secular, can be imparted even more 
successfully by means of the eye than the ear.” 

“ Pray be careful what you are about,” Jack 
remarked, gravely. ‘‘ The people around here 
are apt to regard any innovation with dislike, 
not to saysuspicion. If yougive them painted 
windows a rumour will soon go round to the 
effect that you are in league with the Jesuits, 
ani that the Pope himself will shortly arrive 
at Deane Court on a visit.” 

‘**Oh, I will not shock their prejudices,’’ said 
Miss Hatnmond, confidently. “I only want 
to teach them the meaning of ‘ sweetness and 
light.’ Mr. Dalmahoy,” she continued, in a 
more earnest tone, ‘I hope you will not deem 
me officious or inquisitive when you hear what 
Iam about to say, since a feeling of sincere 
friendship alone prompts me in sayingit. I 
fancy that you are in some kind of trouble, 
and that your hastily-planned departure is 
more or less connected with this trouble. Ido 
not wish to force your confidence, but I should 
very much like, if possible, to assist you; and 
& woman is generally the most lenient confessor 














when masculine failings and troubles are in 
question.” 

Had Jack been an older man he might hav® 
hesitated before confiding his woes to anothe® 
person. But Miss Hammond was an elegant, 
charming woman, while Jack possessed that 
instinctive craving for sympathy that dis- 
tinguishes most young people, especially when 
they are in trouble, . 

“Things are all wrong with me, and I.am 
more sinned against than sinning,” he replied, 
moodily, crossing one leg over the other and 
tugging violently at his thick moustache the 
while. ‘*Since you wish to know what my 
trouble consists of, Miss Hammond, and you 
are kind enough to feel interested in such an 
unlucky beggar as myself, I will acquaint you 
with it. Only you must first promise not to 
mention it to a living soul.” 

“Blind promises are very rash things to 
venture upon,” said Miss Hammond, gently, 
‘but whatever you tell me shall not be re- 
peated.” « . 

‘* Well, then, I was foolish enough to fall 
deeply in love with your niece, Miss Hammond, 
soon after her arrival at Deane Court,” con- 
tinued Jack. ‘Only a few days ago I asked 
her to become my wife, after a few years of 
waiting, and she readily consented.” 

* She has not told me of her engagement,” 
exclaimed Miss Hammond, wonderingly. 
“From the time when she was a child she has 
never concealed anything from me before. I 
cannot understand such strange conduct on 
her part at all.’”’ 

“ When I tell you that our short engagement 
is already at an end,” said Jack, bitterly, “you 
will acknowledge that it was hardly worth 
while for Mabel to trouble you with any details 
respecting such a transitory affair.” 

“In short, you have had a lover's quarrel,” 
replied Miss Hammond, with an air of amure- 
ment. ‘ You are both very miserable in con- 
sequence, and you long‘ to make it up again,’ 
as the children say, only your pride stands in 
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the way of your doing so, Am I not correct in 
my surmise? ’’ 

“ Not quite, although I wish from my heart 
that you were,” he rejoined, with a weary 
ers -stricken look on his handsome high- 

a — ‘‘We have not quarrelled, but we 
lessly separated all the same, since 

Mabel given me my congé that she may be 
free to encourage the attentions and subse- 
Ei - become the wife of my uncle, Sir 


eane,’’ 
wept 2 og Deane ! FO tore Mi 
m th a little aveqess 
some wouuiled ; 













. 


not throw myself at her f ; 
even by proxy. The fact of Sif Jasper's en- 
gagement will, I daresay, s00n be made public, 
and then you will require no other proof to 
assure you as to the trathfulness of my state- 
meni.”’ 


‘Very well, I will remain silent, I will 
make no effort to force Mabel’s confi ence,’’ 
6aid Miss Hammond, wearily. ‘‘As you pay, 
it will all come out in fime,” 

“T am afraid that ny disélostre hi 
You a gréat deal of pain,” Jack tematked, com- 

ionately, a8 he noti the intense pallor 
at had oratapesen hér delicate, clear-cut face, 
and the look of suffering in abet Tare sth eyes. 

‘*T-am sorry for you, Mr ” she 
replied, with ‘a fotced aru ward baps I 
tit just a little sorry fo as Well. ‘It 
Will be a Télief $0’ itie ‘to thi vial eo 9 ‘over ‘all 
that I have jdst heard: sa 6 Sée you’again: 
Béfore you go to Sey BO 

Left to herself Miss ee Foss “aiskly 
from her seat, and; étoséing fife poork téok ‘a 
long, earnest survey ‘of her own refldction in the 
large mirror that hang over thé miarblé maritel. 
piece. 

The face that met hér gaze was 8 very lovely 

one, none the less lovely because the first flush 
of youth had given place to the moré refined 
and spirituelle beauty that comes with advance - 
ing years. But‘Miss Hanimond regarded it 
coldly; withont gaining éither pleasure dr confit 
dence from the survéy. 

Sir Jasper, whose tianner towards Herself 
had of late seemed to grow mofe tender and 
lover-like day by day, was about to mary her 
niece Mabel. The thought caused her great 
pain ; and as-yet she could hardly realise it 
in all its bitter intensity. 

He had never, never cared for her, she re- 
flected sadly, and the kindness expressed in 
his bearing towards her had only been 2 pale 
reflection of the love he entertained for 
beautiful, winsome Mabel. What a wietohed. 
mistake she had made in allowing herself to 
think that the baronet had fallen in love with 
@ pale, fading woman of thirty instead of a 
blooming girl of eighteen! She did not blame: 
Six Jasper for passing her by and throwing 
the handkerchief to her lovely niece. In her 
humiliation and sorrow she felt that he could 
hardly have done otherwise. 





given 





All unasked Miss Hammond had given her 
heart to Sir Jasper. Her love had gone out to 
the handsome, courteous coun’ man 
almost unconsciously, as it had out 
to any other man before. She even 
cherished a timid hope that it would evéntus 
meet with a favourable on 
unwelcome news came} 


23 weprenbet be ota ears. 
vse thing see ie Fe 
must for ever be kept in igr .% 


tachment to hini, - Sho 
of it, and actually fead her 
} by means of some ungu 





Wishout the nddition at 
determined 





0 fally felt 
and veaell bY such ‘strange Sondaet on the part 
of her favourite niece, 

Poor Sir Jasper, du Hits side, after racking 
his eee tind only one reason to ac- 
count for frigid nature-of ae 
that now took place between: notre 
onde witty, agreeable, and 
with whom he was-deeply in love. taefed 
that she must have peréeived his growing at- 
tachment, and then, not caring endughforhim 
to’ ne it, she had assumed a frigid re- 
serve in order to check is advances sind ‘pre- 


foassist him in his studies. Se pe a 

strove to limit the conversation. ‘that 

place between them to the most ‘cota 

topics. She had always somb exouse re it 

‘Sir Jasper wished her to go-dut with*him; and 

when there were no visitors present’ she fré- 
quently contrived to ship away and leave him 

pone with Mabel. 


The baronet’s heart ached as le pondered 
over these inauspicious signe, while he was 
quite in the dark regarding Miss Hammond's 


his business matters, and did ail in aioe 


hard to have them ali come —— 
his éars ia rains. Bat-he was-a truce’ 
man, and since Miss Hammond = 
bim-with disfavour he would not pat his fate 
to the test or seek for any explanation, leat 
by so doing; he should be the niéans of drivi 
her from the only nae agen 80 lonely’ 
friendless, eduld boast 
Jack Dalmahoy nlodded-on meanWhile with 
& great deal of indignant energy. He took 
~ degree ee ee difficulty, and ar) 
asper, purchased for him a goog practice a 
the West-end. He had abandoned the idea of 
going to America, but never by any chanée 
pn kg young doctor find his way to Deane 


Sir Jasper sometimes commented upon his 
long mm ed bat Jack always sheltered him- 
self behind hailstorm of patients, 
from whom rh cculd not; he detlared; get 
away, and 50 nothing more could be done in 
the matter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue uncomfortable state of affairs then pre- 
at Deane Court might have gone on for 
nite Bad not & severe and 
Sir Jasper 
to 

? 









cant fn @ sudden 
to change his 
home. A 
“attack of 
oy oon 


wholly at tore 


Jack sanetatiin tks ort ding towatds Deane 
Court as fast as an express train could convey 
him thither. Only a few hours ago he had 
wondered to himself why the news of his 
uncle’s cngneemens had not yet been made 
public, and now he was hastening towards 
weet, in all pobebilier. would prove to be Sir 

‘oath da. ee: mes for the 
ce of Jack’s natife such @ trying 
in his existence he found himself 

"s recovery, while 


Eoneal a wining 
: ant stilpaitode 
wee payee the werent of 


ected with the 
‘the bafouot’s death Dooapied fk 
dato iach he hal be he Had peal pede’ hy ob triage 
Faring Sheng Shu tee. a tees 








diksipated to 

; Fo ‘man ‘te 

ppm pee = bes 

ade j ive’ , 

his wan, ‘but ‘still ‘handsom' mney 

; familiar to the 

though Be ood not sega any dt 
‘ Dake cigat ?” Jack's travellitig cginpamivn 

inquired 1 out an elaborately 


jachauw tio om bet 1 would omen sinioke 
now,” he replied, “since F afi on my way 
toa sick roém. Iam ‘only goitig as far'as the 
next station.” 


well,” said’ the sieenger, Uuvowiag & buriout, 


nisitive look at Jao that the aid not 

to remark.  “* Can you inrsgine How people 

Tell deaditiody a a lifetime im ‘Bach 2 

deadly-lively little holé asthe one we 

are both going to? A week ‘threre’would 

"UN eagee tey ae RD mi 
b n’é suppose ‘a 

Jack, panweate “ghd Deandéis a very 

ictar r 
7 “ By-tue-bye, ie heard Yyesterddy thet Sir 
eane Court is seriously ill, 


‘** Since I happen to be Sir J 





nephew,” said Jack, haughtily, “I am not 
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willing to discuss.such a painful subject as my 

uncle’s, death or-its bearing upon my own 
prospects with an entire stranger.’ 

“So you ee ewer po se replied his a 

ion, coolly, wi ing any apology 

id's iH-timed wemiark. “Well, fa 


reeey emmy yt j j 
taking a new lease of his life to cheat-you out 
of sith-s ddsirable residence as Deane Court. 


i , Bir Jasper: was . sar 
critical A the great tiem 
of all night 


was close at han 







aw’ ce seemed to afford: th 
; Bt al ‘ot ensure and satisfac- 
nek Be was arable tosay much to him, 
Ee i AN Reagh einy 
6 when he. 
y away to get a little rest himself, after 


worse ) 
He woke early on the next 


the to him 
ae ene te. pres any easy ay the 
’ place in- het patient. 


morning, and a 
favourable ‘breught-to him 
tromthe-sick room. by Jonathan Crabtree, he 
strolled: out to enjoy-the fresh country ait -be- 
fore. breakfast. 

As Jack neared thé village he becameaware 
of unusual’ stir. and commotion, Nearly all 

alas ete ete 
SCarnestiay- ry 
tet: 0B sight of Sir’ Fasper's 
nephew, hurried towards him with-a pale face, 
and the aspect. of one-who had jast‘/recéived 
some terrible shock. 

“ paayce: aon: the “news, sit?” -he in- 
quired, dolefully. : 

‘*No,” replied Jack, ‘I, cam see-thete is 
samenyes wrong, tho Wied is it, Masi. 
vers ?’ 

“The young gent who came down ih the 
same, train as yourself last night; sir, and 
who hired a hed-at my house,” continued Man- 
vers, “was found dead half-an-hour ago: by 
the boots, who had’ been:told-to-call him early. 
It has given us.all a terrible shock. Dr, Fenn 
thinks tt may have been heart disease, He 
certainly did get excited before he went to bed 
last night, poor fellow, for he quarreHed with 
@ commercial overs. game: of billiards, and I 
had to get in between them to prevent blows.” 

“ What @ fearfully sudden end !” exclaimed 
Jack Dalméhoy, now fall of conrpassion for 
the unfortunate man, whose advances he had 
carriage with bim a f eames Had. he 

pbim a few'hoursago. ‘ he 
éver stayed atthe Red Cow before?” 

“ Sowidtimes, just for a night, but never 
longer,” te the landlord; ““and I’ve not 
the least idea who he Was, or where his 
friends are to ‘be foutid. We've searched his 
pockets, but there were no letters or faces 
in them to give ts°any clue. I'd willingly 
have put déwn ‘fifty pounds sootter than stich 
re ling should have “happenéd at the Red 

iw.” 

“What name did he go by?” inquired 
Jack; “that alone might prove sufficient to 
trace out his belongings.” 

“He always went by the name ef Alfred 
Marks,” said the other, “ but somehow I never 
took it to be the-real'one, ‘only an alias, He 
may have been a bit wild, and so wished to 
keep ‘his friends in the dark as to his where- 
— I hardly kiow what todo for the 


Jack Dalmahoy being quite unable to solve 
the mystery connected with the dead man 
turned back in the direction of Deane Court, 








after doing his best to-advise and help the 
sorely per landlord. of the Red Oow.”’ 

As he crossed the park-in the fresh morning 
sunlight he felt extremely surprised to find 
himself brought suddenly face to face with 
his ald love, Mabel-Hammond; 

She was standing within the shadow of t 
eee trees, almost as if she}: 
come to keep an appointment-with some 
one who had not yet appeared. The angér 

ntment that Jack then entertained 


eyes; 

frlaving See Ole Seapan, or cay fer iia'wesdtin 
or only i ) 
Jack wondered; 4 

“You are early; Hammond,” he 
remarked, with -the Oburtesy that he néver 
failed to accord ‘to-a:- women, no matter how 
fos she might have sinned against 


oe I wanted 9 tijtle freah air, the house 

seemed. go close,’ she réplied, nervénsly. 
‘* Bir Jasper-ie-awake now, Dr. Dalmahoy, 
and I daresay -hé will beglad-to see you~ 
s00n-as possible,’’ 

“TI will go to him af once,” said Jaek, 
coldly, Miabel’sevident, desire to get: rid of 
hior had ‘served te-harden his heart against 

than “ Batefor' a 
should ‘have 


‘* What hes happened there? ’’. she inquired; 

eee ‘* We-have heard nothing of it at the 
ouse,’’ P 

‘‘ A gentleman of whom nothing is known, 
save that he went by ‘the name of Alfred 
Marks, has died suddenly at the ‘Red Cow,’ 
where he took a bed for the night,” said Jack, 
who as he glanced at her partly averted face 
suddenly fancied that-he could detect in ita 
strong resemblarice' te that of the dead man 
which had seemed s0-familiar to him. ‘“ Poor 
Panrere is in a dreadful way about it, 
and——”’ 

But ere he could complete his sentence 
Mabel uttered a low moan of pain, and fell 
seuseless on the dewy grass at his feet. 

Utterly at a less to-understand why the 
news of astranger’s death should have affected 
her so deeply, Jack lifted the light, slender form 
in his strongasms, aud carried it to the nearest 
Beat. 


Much to his relief Mabel soon recovered 
consciousness, bat the fainting fit was followed 
by a flood of hysterical weeping that sliook her 
from head to foot, and rendered het quite in- 
capable of speech for the time being. 

**T was an idiot to tell you about that-poor 
fellow’s sudden death,” Jack: rémarked, re- 
proachtfully. ‘*Yonf nerves. dre completely 
unstrung, and when that isthe case any start- 
ling information ought to be gnardéd against, 
Try to yourself a little-and stop ‘this 
violent weeping, or you will really be ill.” 

“TL have no right to expect any forbeafance 
from you,-Dr..Dalmahoy,’’ she replied, in a 
tone of subdued bitterness ; “' and-yet, much as 
you despise me, you might have broken the 
news of my only brother’s death to me in a Jess 
painful manner, Ob, Alfred, poor Alfred1 if I 
could only have been with you at the last!” 

“Your brother!’ repeated Jack, ineredu- 
lously. ‘‘ Do you really mean to say that the 
dead- man now lying at the village inn once 
stood in that relation to you?” 

“ You know it ‘as well as I do myself,” she 
said, sadly, ‘‘ Why should you of all people 
attemptto plead ignorance ?” 

“]T assure you, on my honoar, that, antil 
this moment, I-hardly knew you a 
brother |’' he cried, earnestly. ‘‘ Otherwise I 
should hardly have broken the news of his 
death to you in such a brutally abrupt man- 
ner.” 


‘*Then why, if you knew nothing of my 
brother, or of the interviews that frequently 
took between us; did = overwhelm ‘me 
with reproaches for giving him money without 
Sir Jasper’s knowledge, and infringing the 


€ 





promise previously made to my kind guardian 
that I would not hold any communication with 
him?” {said Mabel. ‘ Do you wish to ignore 
the past altogether, Dz. Dalmahoy ? ” 

“ There has been'@ ferrible blunder some- 
where,” Jack replied, gently, as he bent over 
hér with a sudden’ ‘access of hope and renewed 
love that caused his Heart to beat tremuluously, 
“My deproaches, "Mabel, weré in nowise 
connected with the ‘secret asdiatance given to 
your brother. I was not even ‘aware of it. 
But from what Sir: told ine did think 
that you wereabout to efigaged to him, 
and that you wished to throw me over on that 
account, When I accused you of being faith- 
less tb mie your answers only tended to ebnfirm 
this impredéion, Tell me y; Mabel, has 
Bir Jadper vet asited you to marty hii? ”’ 

‘Sir Jasper has never once breathed a word 
to me respecting love or marriage,’’ she replied, 
lifting her tear-filled eyes to Jack’s handsome 
face in extremé ‘ariazdnidnt. “What could 
bave- put euch @ preposterous idea into your 


»,.‘* Simply thie,” continued Jack. ‘*My uncle 
4oid me that he-was‘about to propose to Mabel 
Hammond, with eveny bope of being aceepted 
by. her. et ar gems a oh been alitiding, 
pinoe thes did net; after all, apply to 
?’ : 

ieee vaney, PSaneleagied, thoughtfully ; 

“‘ unless the object of his choice happens’'to be 
my aant, Mi niend. Her Ohristian ‘name 
is the same as-myiown, and that is why I 
merely onl her auntie te-avoid the donfusion 
ot-having twe Mabela‘in one house. I fancied 
encethat Sir ae Waa growing very fond of 
her, bat latterly have shunned each other 


as much as possible. Indeed a barrier of 
“I 


reserve has sprung up between us all.”’ 

“No wonder,” swid Jack, remorsefdlly. 
told your‘aunt, Mabel, that you had broken 
off your engagement ‘with me in order that 
you might aceept Sir! Jayper, and she, poor 
soul, took it ali for granted.’’ 

“Oh, how I long te'expléia it all tovher ! ”’ 
Mabel. explained, eadly. ‘ What a wicked, 
deceitful gizl sho-mtst think me? ” 

“ Waite littlelonger, dearest,” Jack replied, 
consolingly. “If Sir-dasper recovers I -will 
then ain*the whole affair to sim myself, 
atter whieh he ‘willbe able to come to an 
understanding with Miss Hammond. First of 
aH, E want you toforgive me for inflicting so 
much neefless'paif/ upon you; and then you 
must promise to leok upen our engagement 
as a settled fact, never again to be disputed.” 

*Ip-shail be-as you wish,” she shid, gently. 

Jack was sitting beside her by’ bilis time, 
while‘her sweet, sad facé was hidden on his 
breast. 


“ But-do not let us diseuss our own «affairs 
any more at present, Jack; pledse tell me 
more about poor Alfred. Only last night he 
sent me a note, telling me to meet him here in 
the park-this morning; and to-bring as much 
money with meas I could spare, siftce he was 
quite penniless again. I was awaiting his 
arrival whea you came ‘ihstead, bringing me 
the news-of his death.” 

“Was he in the habib of coming here 

y to obtain monty from you?” 
inquired Jack, to whom the dead man’s con- 
duct seemed to have been in the Jast degree 
dishonourable. 

‘s ¥en, he often came,” she réplied, with a 
sob, “ and Igave him nearly all my allowance 
from dear, kind Sir Jasper. You surprised us 
one -night-in the park, Jack; and I thought 
that you -had recoguized me, and that 
your: sabsequent allusions referred to that 
encounter.” g 

“I -gaw you, it is true; bat I did not 
reodguize you,” said Jack. ‘Of course it is 
— right and’ natural that you should 
rievé for your dead brother, Mabel; but I 
fope, for my sake, you will net take his loss 
to0 fleeply to heart.” ot, the 

“What ought I to do?” she inquired, 
anxiously. ‘ There will be the faneral, and I 
cannot allow strangérs to be put to any trouble 
or expense.” * 
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‘‘Leave all the arrangements connected 
with your brother’s interment to me,” said 
Jack, promptly, ‘“‘and I will see they are 
properly carried out. Suppose you go into 
the house now and get some rest, or there will 
be two patients at Deane Court instead of 
ore.” 

As the lovers entered the great hall the 
p»ysician came down the staircase towards 
them, and there. was actually a smile to be 
discerned upon his grave face, 3 

‘The crisis is over, and I believe that Sir 
Jasper is on the road to >” he said, in 
answer to their eager inquiries. ‘‘It was 
only a runaway knock at Death’s door, after 
all, but he must be careful not to repeat it.” 

To Jack and Mabel, whose hopes had long 
been at low-water mark, it seemed that. a flood- 
tide of happiness was setting in for them ait 
last, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ty — to ee from unnecessary 
ain and exposure, Dalmaho reonall 
E perigbintel the preparations f~ Alfred 
Hammond’s funeral, and supplied funds for 
the same from his own purse. The village 
people praised his generosity, although the 
real nature for it remained unknown to them, 
since Jack deemed it best for the dead man to 
> Sm under his assumed name of Alfred 


Mabel’s sad looks and heavy eyes—for in 
spite of her restored ha and Jack’s love 
she could bat regret the loss of her only 
brother — passed unnoticed by the other 
members of the household, whose attention 
just then was principally centred upon Sir 
Jasper. 

When the baronet was really beginning to 

recover health and strength, and to spend a 
few hours every day in the drawing-room, 
pillowed up in an easy chair, Jack determined 
to take the bull by the horns, and inform him 
of the painful mistake which had caused them 
all more or less unhappiness. 

He chose an opportunity for doing so when 
Miss Hammond happened to be absent from 
the room; Sir Jasper, Mabel, and himself 
being its sole occupants. 

‘o Unele ae oo & os ion to men 
an, quietly, slipping his arm throug 
Mabels as he spoke to prevent his fellow- 
culprit from runping away. ‘I had be:ter 
begin it by saying Mabel aud I fell in 
love with each other some considerable time 

“Indeed!” replied the Baronet, dryly, with 
a smile full of meaning. ‘‘ And then I suppose 
you fell out—Mabel’s pale cheeks and your 
own long absence from Deane Court, Jack, 
being thus accounted for, I am not at all 
sure that I shall give my sanction to your 
engagement, since you appear to be such 
qnarrelsome young people.” 

“We did not quarrel exactly,” continued 
Jack, ‘We parted owing to a misunder- 
standing. I hope when I have acquainted you 
with it you will not blame us too severely,” 

And then he proceeded to give the astonished 
baronet a minute account of the miscon- 
— that had been going on between them 


Mabel, in spite of her embarrassment, was 
quite willing to take her fall share of blame 
for what had occurred, and she would not 
allow Jack to screen her unduly as the 
narrative proceeded. 

When it came to a close Sir Jasper’s 
emotions were of a decidedly mixed nature. 
Relief, anger, and renewed hope, all, as it 
were, trod upon each other’s heels as they 
passed through his mind. His anger quickly 
died out, however, when he perceived that 
Jack’s contrition was perfectly genuine, and 
that Mabel still regretted her brother’s death, 
even while she felt sorry for the deceit of 
which she had been guilty in helping him 
from time to time without her guardian’s con- 
gent. 

“T consider that you, Jack, have behaved 


e 





like an idiot,” he remarked, not unkindly’ 
placing his hand as he spoke on Mabel’s soft, 
wavy, dark hair, where she sat with bent head 
beside him. “I cannot find words sufficiently 
strong to express my opinion of your conduct. 
But my little girl must not distress herself to 
such an extent about this sad affair. I am 
ite willing to forgive your broken promise, 
bel,” he continued, ‘especially now that 
the one for whose sake you consented to dis- 
obey me is no more.” ‘ 

“I would never, never have deceived you, 
dear Sir Jasper,” she said, earnestly, “if 
Alfred had not contrived to waylay me one 
day, and tell me that he was starving. I could 
not go on living in the midst of plenty myselt 
after that without trying to help him 4 little, 
although it grieved me sorely to disobey you.” 

“Well, I cannot blame yon for what was, 
after. all, a very unselfish and sisterly act,” 
replied Sir Jasper. ‘‘ Now that your brother's 
failings and all else connected with him belong 
to the past, you must not brood too much over 
the sorrow that has clouded your life lately. 
Every cloud, remember, has its silver lining.” 

. “You have, indeed, been kind and 0 
to me,” Mabel exclaimed, gratefully, ‘Oh, 
Sir Jasper, I can never thank you sufficiently 
for this—the latest proof of your goodness and 
forbearance.” 


“I require no thanks,” he said, with a 
smile, still we her hand imprisoned in 
his own, “ now, Jack, what 
say for yourself? Had but told me of 
your love for Mabel on night when I first 
took you into my confidence this misunder- 
standing would never have existed.” 

‘I was on the point of doing so,” replied 
Jack, ‘when your announcement my 
lips, I did not then know that Mabel and her 
aunt possessed the same Christian name. 
There was only one Mabel in the world for 
me, and I imagined that you were alluding to 
her when you mentioned the name of the lady 
with whom you were—vwell, in love.” 

“ And then to make bad matters worse you 
acquainted Miss Hammond with the absurd 
idea that had taken of your own 
mind, Why, under the circumstances, sir, 
hanging would be far too good for you.” 

‘*T daresay it would,” Jack ert ng 
- At any rate, I’ve not the least desire to try 
: ad 

‘*To speak seriously,” continued the 
Baronet, ‘‘ you have caused reserve and cold- 
ness to spring up between Miss Hammond 
and myself, thanks to your ridiculous state- 
ment that I was about to marry this little girl, 
whom I look upon as a daughter, while the 
good feeling and the sense mutual 
sympathy that I valued so highly no longer 
exist.” 

‘*Please don’t be angry with him, Sir 
Jasper,” Mabel pleaded, earnestly. “I know 
how much he regrets all that has happened 
lately, and we have not said a word to auntie 
yet in explanation. We thought we had better 
leave that to you.” 

“You were quite right,” said Sir Jasper, in 
a relenting tone. “I must give you credit for 
at least one sensible idea, I think that I hear 
Miss Hammond coming along the corridor. 
You may go away now, both of you, and do 
what you like for the next hour. At the end 
of that time I shall expect you to come’and 
see how the invalid is progressing.” 

And as Miss Hammond entered the draw- 
ing-room with a plate of luscious hothoise 
grapes for Sir Jasper the lovers vanished from 
sight down the stone steps leading from the 
balcony to the Italian garden below, which to 
them, in their deep, alltransforming joy, 
appeared to be a veritable garden of Eden. 

‘““So we may soon expect a wedding at 
Deane Court, Miss Hammond,” Sir Jasper 
observed, with a smile, as he trifled nervously 
with his grapes, while a sensation of blended 
hope and dread darted through his whole 
being like a subtle elixir able to restore him 
once more to life and Health. 

Might not the reserve and the studied cool- 


ness that she had displayed towards him lately 





have been the result not as he had once 
imagined, of a dislike entertained for himself 
on her part, but of Jack’s stupid blunder? If 
80, & great deal of happiness might yet be in 
a ehen oo tt will ate place until 

‘I suppose it not ta un ou 
are quite convalescent,” Miss Sichepail se. 
plied, ae bending her head over her 

work a3 she spoke to hide a sudden pain- 
fal flash: She thought Sir Jasper was 
alluding to his contemplated marrisge with 
net Well, that depends upon the the 

4 » that m the lovers them- 
selves,” said Sir J sper. “It Jack and Mabel 
pees ee ae vee oseypr 
covery, v6 to resign my pri t+) 
giving the bride away to Soecinnse ait x 

“‘ Jack and Mabel |” exclaimed Miss Ham 
mond, fairly startled out of her usual self- 
control. ‘ Do you méan to say they think of 
getting married, Sir Jasper?” yes 

“T do, indeed,” he replied, quietly. “The 
appear to be very teas’ ot EB op aud t 
think that we ‘should h be justified in 
keeping them apart. I will do all I cati to help 
them whenever they are married.” 

Miss barr g -tre per) ae from sheer 
amazemen 6 it gave pleasure 
to know that Mabel hind proved falthtal to her 
first lover, she sincerely pitied Sir Jasper, 
whom she imagined to be deserted’ and 


“Tt is generous of you to study their future 


ha Sir Jasper,” she said, ly; ‘bat 
I fear their marriage will quite destroy your 


own.” ; 

“ Not at all!” said the Baronet, in a tone of 
great energy. “My dear Miss Hammond, 
you have, I think, for some time past indalged 
a mistaken idea with respect to your niece and 


myself. 

‘- Bat I thought, at least Mr. Dalmahoy told 
me, that you and Mabel were——” and then, 
remem the of secrecy she had 
given to J 
and left 


promise 
Miss Hammond abruptly 
= fauna 


her sentence . 

short, you gave me credit for being 
about to marry my ward, a girl of eighteen,” 
continued Sir Jasper, anxious to relieve her 

evident embarrassment, 
**The existence of this misooncep- 
tion has only just been revealed to me, the 
culprits having confessed their guilt this 


‘Ana then the baronet proceeded to relate 
Jack’s narrative, word for word, to his deeply 
attentive listener. 3 

‘I have forgiven them botb,”’ he said, in 
conclusion, “and I hope that you will try to do 
the same. I do not think it would be possible 
for you to cherish an unforgiving spirit, Miss 
Hammond.” 

“I hope not,” she replied, while her deep, 
starry eyes glistened with unshed tears. 
“ And so poor Alfred is dead, and Dr. Dalma- 
hoy’s trouble was but a fancied one, after 
all,’”’ 

‘‘I wish he had kept it to himself, though, 
instead of making you his confidant,” said Sir 
Jasper, regretfally. ‘‘ Will you tell me if 
Jack's absurd story served to bring about the 
unpleasant sense of division and estranged 
sympathy which has helped to destroy the 
friendly feeling once existing between us, Mies 
Hammond ?”’ i 

“Tt may have had some share in creating & 
barrier of reserve and mistrust between us,” 
she replied, frankly, while a burning blush 
overspread her sweet delicate face. ‘*‘ For 
several reasons your apparent want of confi- 
dence pained me deeply.’’ 

“So long as your reserve was not based 
upon a dislike for myself, I do not mind,” said 
Sir Jasper, earnestly. ‘Mabel, have you any 
love to give me in return for my own, which is 
already yours? Will you consent to become 
my wife, and help me to sink the woman-hater 
in the much-to-be-envied married man ?” 

“ Sir Jasper, if I had not cared for you above 
and beyond all other men it would not bave 
been necessary for me to place such a strict 
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guard upon myself when I thought that you 
were about to marry Mabel, junior,” was the 
softly spoken reply. ‘‘I feared then that you 
would discover the secret which I now reveal 
to you of my own accord. Iam quite willing 
to become your wife, not because you are Sir 
Jasper Deane of Deane Court, but because you 
happen to be the only man whom I have ever 
permitted myself to love.” 

When Miss Hammond left the drawing- 
room later on, Jack and Mabel, a pair of pal. 
tents, waylaid her in the corridor, 

‘*Miss Hammond, I hope you will pardon 
us for any unhappiness that we may have 
been the means of inflicting upon you lately,” 
Jack said, pleasantly; while Mabel threw her 
arms round her aunt’s neck and received a 
fond caress in return. 

_ “Ido not feel like scolding either of you 
just now,” she replied, ‘‘ although you richly 
deserve it. Mabel should have placed more 
confidence in her aunt; while you, Jack,should 
have been less ready to run away with a false 
impression. However, Sir Jasper and I have 
agreed to let bygones be bygones, and I sup- 
pose the rule must be extended to you young 


people as well.” 
* Are we to have a Lady Deane at Deane 
Court before long?” J inquired, with a 


mischievous smile lighting up his handsome 
face; “or has Sir Jasper e up his mind to 
live and die a woman-hater ?” 

‘* [think there is littie fear of his doing any- 
thing so foolish,” said Miss Hammond, with 
downcast eyes. “Are you quite sure; though, 
that you could give a warm welcome to your 
uncle's an ew you would not regard her as 


a 

*Qaite sure—positive!"” replied Jack; 
‘* since I like and respect her so much already 
as Miss Hammond.” 

In return for this compliment Miss Ham- 
mond contrived to dismiss Jack for the time 
being, and to carry Mabel off to her own room, 
where @ long, confidential conversation took 

lace between them, and the past was freely 
isc Even in the midst of their newly- 
acquired happiness some tears were shed by 
them in regretful memory of the one whose 
short, a life had been brought to such a 


Be, 

t the end of six months Jack and Mabel 
were married, Mabel’s rich, brunette beauty 
being enhanced by the costly dress of white 
satin, dra with old point lace, and caught 
up with li of-the-valley, which formed one 
of Sir ee many gifts to the bride. 

The bridesmaids’ dresses were really tri- 
uamphs of art, each one being exquisitely hand- 
painted in forget-me-nots and roses by the 
skilfal hand of the bride herself. 

Sir Jasper and Miss Hammond had a very 
quiet ding later on. The villagers and 
tenants, however, did not relish the idea of 
allowing such a good excase for a general 
holiday to slip er their fingers alto- 
gether, They planned a wonderful home- 
bens | for the bride and brid , which, 
since it was 80 unexpected, took them quite 
by surprise. Bells were rung, triumphal 
arches were erected, sheep and oxen were 
Toasted whole; while Sir Jasper, entering fully 
‘into the spirit of the ag, hoe open ho 
at Deane , and aethoed hospitality to 
all comers in a princely style seldom to be met 
with in these degenerate days. ‘. 

That ancient worthy, Jonathan Orabtree, 
had not evinced any strong symptoms of dis- 
Pleasure when informed of the impending 
marriage of his master. He could hardly do 
‘80 since he had actually turned his cost, or 
rather his opinions, so far as to think seri usly 
of taking a second wife. In spite of the elder 
Weller’s stern warnin t ‘ widders ” 
Jonathan’s choice had m Upon Sir Jasper’s 


housekeeper, a meek little widow-woman, who 
seldom spoke above her breath, and whose 
greatest charm in her lover's practical eyes 
consisted in the fact that she had saved up a 
bse of money. 

'y Deane is such a general favourite that 








not even sour, prejudiced old Jonathan can 
find any fault with the result of Sir Jasper’s 
Wooing. 

. [THE END.] 








EYESIGHT SUDDENLY RESTORED. 


In Persia the habit of deception is so com- 
mon that it is not deemed an insult to call a 
man a liar or a trickster when you have good 
reason for believing that he is one. An emi- 
nent English physician, Dr. Wells, who resided 
many years in Persia, tells an interesting 
story of a baker whom he had cured of a cata- 
ract in the eye. 

For this cure, he says, I was rewarded with 
the sum of four pounds, and, as the man was 
a thriving tradesman and well-to-do, I thought 
him the obliged party; but he regretted the 
four pounds, , 

One day, as I was sitting in the dispensary, 
surrounded by a crowd of sick and their 
friends and relatives, a melancholy procession 
entered the room, The baker, with a rag of 
different colour over each eye and a huge white 
bandage round his head, was led, or rather 
supported, into the apartmert; and, on my 
expressing astonishment, his relatives in- 
formed me that his sight was quite gone 
through my unfortunate treatment, and that 
he had come to get his four pounds back, and 
any compensation for the loss of his eyes that 
I might be pleased to make would be thank- 
fally accepted. . 

“ Ah, sahib, dear sahib, I am now stone- 
blind!” he said, 

Here, with extended arms, he advanced to 
my table, and the assembled crowd shook their 
heads. I had some difficulty in getting him 
to remove his many ees but, on looking 
at his eyes, I saw that vision, as I had 
supposed, was guar & good. I naturally 
was very angry, for, letting the ingratitude of 
the man alone, I did not care to be robbed of 
the credit of a cure in so publica manner. I 
did not take long to decide what todo. Among 
other antiqua Denncy wi = had accu- 
mulated in the was a large ampu- 
tating-knife in a leather box. I got this box 
from the cupboard and placed it before me, 
Taking my seat with the man on the other 
side of the table, I addressed him. 

**Of course, if I have deprived you of your 
sight, it is only fair that I should remunerate 
you, and return you the money you have paid 


me.” 

A beatific smile spread over his face. 

“Ah, sahib, I know you are a great and 
generous sahib! I am sure you would not 
wrong a poor Mussulman, Oh, sahib, I want 
ary es but justice!” 

“ what, my friend, do you consider jus- 
tice?” 


‘*Oh, sahib, doctor sahib, if you would re- 
fand the four pounds that I paid, and give me, 
say, forty pounds, even less, for my eyes, I 
should pray for you—yes, I and my family— 
we, should all pray for you!’ 

Here the supporters and family chimed 


* Yes, yes, he has spoken well;”’’ and the 
crowd of interested patients and their friends 
whispered approbation. ; 

“ Yes,” anid I, “this is what ought to be 
done ; there is no denying it in the case you 
describe. But,”—and here I began to shout— 
‘‘ but what should be done toa man who comes 
here with a lie in his mouth? Know you, by- 
standers, that this man is liar; he sees per- 
fectly !” cS? 

Hore the patient shook off his supporters 
and grasped my table, ae: 

“Ah!” I shouted, ied AeA 
lighten your eyes!” and, opening suddenly 
oy morocco case, I uced the huge glitter. 
ing old amputating knifé and brandished it in 
his f 


‘ace. 

Without a word, he nimbly turned and fied 
down my staircase, ued by my servants, 
the two sentries, the more active of my 
patients’ friends, 








WAS THE HEIRESS ? 
—-—-— 
CHAPTER XV. 

THERE was not a sweeter home in old Eng- 
land than Waverley Hall, where the Earl of 
Waverley spent his summers. He was an old 
man, naturally stern and cold, and the 
pleasures of the world had long since palled 
upon him, 

But he took the greatest delight in his 
beautifal country-seat, and often occupied 
himself in devising plans for its farther em- 
bellishment and beautifying. pees 

The Hall itself was a splendid pile of build- 
ings, grey with age, and picturesque with ivy- 
covered turrets and oriel windows. The rooms 
were large and stately, and magnificently 
furnished. Beneath the drawing-room windows 
was a lovely terraced walk. 

Beyond was a beautiful park with stately 
old trees, and soft, green grass, where the deer 
browsed contentedly all day long. we 

There were extensive pleasure-gardens laid 
poe ww the rarest skill and most perfect 


WHICH 


There weré marble fountains throwing up 
their opalescent spray in the sunlight. There 
was @ little lake glimmering like a sheet of 
silver between the green trees, with white 
water lilies lying on its tranquil breast. ’-74 

In this beautifal home the old Earl spent the 
most of his time, His cousin, Mrs. Delamere, 
the’ widow of a famous officer, lived with him. 
Her son, Arthur, lived in London, but spent a 
great portion of his time at) Waverley Hall. 

It was the dearest spot on earth to the Earl. 
Many sweet and sad memories clustered 
around it. Here all his children had been 
born; here they had eaves together beneath 
the grand old trees in the park. 

The stately elms, the dark cedars, the flower- 
ing chestnuts, e oaks and aspens had 
mysterious whispers for him when he walked 
beneath their majestic shades. They mur- 
mured to him of the sweet and noble wife 
~~ before him with all the children of his 
ove, 

They had left him lonely. No strain of 
his proud blood ran in the veins of any ving 
being except Mrs. Delamere and her son, an 
the pretty, blue-eyed granddaughter his friend 
Sir Harold Meredith had brought home to 
him a year ago. 

This granddaughter would inherit his own 
princely private fortune, as well as the great 
wealth that had come to him through his 
wife, Arthur Delamere, who was wealthy but 
had no title now, would inherit his title and 


estates. 

The dearest wish of the old man’s heart was 
that his title and fortune should descend 
together undivided. He had set his heart on a 
marriage between his granddaughter and the 
heir-apparent to the title. 

He had talked to Mrs, Delamere about it, 
and she had been pleased with theidea. Now 
he talked of it to Arthur himself,as they 
walked beneath the shade of the willow trees 
that fringed the border of the tranquil lake. 

‘* Arthar,”” he said to him first, “ doyou 
realize that Iam growing old and weary, and 
that I shall not stand between you and the 
earldom much longer?” 

Arthur Delamere looked at t he stern, grey- 
haired old man in,surprise. 

“ My lord,’ he an&wered, respectfally, and 
even aff y, “I should be sorry to 
realize such a thing. I hope you have many 
years to remain with us yet."’ 

“ Most young men in your place would look 
forward with impatience to their accession,” 
the old man said, giving him a keen look. 

A flush crossed Arthur Delamere’s fair, 
handsome face, 

“ My lord, I hope you donot class me among 
such,” he said, dly, half carelessly. 
‘I do very well as I am. Ihave my own 
fortane, and I lack for no pleasure or benefit 
that fortune or high birth can give me. I hope 
to bear your title worthily when it falls to my 





turn, butI wish the day yet far off.” 
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Then they walked on silently outilinn 
Earl was busy with some thoughts he did not 
know exactly how to put into words. 

“I hope to see you married to some fair 
young girl before I die, Arthur,” he saidat 
epgth, abruptly, 

A swift a A of annoyance crossed the 
h- bred face, 

‘Thank you,” he said, carelessly; ‘ but, as 
I said before, I do wellenough asIam, I wt 
only seven-and-twenty. Time enough to thin 
of mariage when I am through with my wild 
oats.” 

“ Rumour says that you haye not sowed. as 

ery lange otop of bat Mad,” the Fad axl replied, 
with 3m kind smile, ‘ ue 

“ Rumonr is very kind ree young 
fellow replied, with a gratified 4 

He was too noble and too prond throw 
himself into the vortex of fashi 


d follies of 
ones ution of tha de ys » which high tba 1 men 
him to he hear 4 *. the world haber eh 
‘I was no older than I 
Ral ~ continaed his a I -— 
assure pochgens nares cepenind, or thought my- 
self too ou know what, the. Tepe 


young. 
win oy best i. ar?” 


annoyed and confined. Ha tid ach ame 


word, Fay dy 
sn fos mame 


nT am oe sure your 
what we = mat ¥ 
“ Has ghe not, my yl 


told you 


7 pomevasinels 


The | 


“ Itiajostas Leuspected then, You dolove.| | 
laimed. 


some. one !’’ theold man-exc 


‘Perhaps it would be better to say that I 
did love some ove,” Arthur Delamere answered, 
gravely, “ for the one I loved is most probably 


dead.”’ 


‘*Dead!” there was an accent of relief in the 


old Earl's tone, “ Who was-she, Arthur?” 

“ Did Sir ever tell you of my terrible 
peril in the Hig d the young heroine 
who so nobly meh m 

itt rw and wan parle ea carried 

y the ra rely r with 
en enthusi i wen ravess. 


deed. I. ever a He of It = 79 the 


women of our own grand race, by w 


brave and daring deeds have been Bane, 


Bronghtons have al 
desing. “When Harold tak 


Sir et thes Sena 
heroism 
» might bave proved to be my cranddenghter 


I should have been Lp a 
“ Lady Gracedoes net rege her ‘i 
family,” Arthur said, 
ald man’s unconscious sigh. 
“No; in 's. pote Tesneb ies a. true 
pe ny eye 
r 
than he cae fo have Asha hao 
a ed, ag if in 
nost ,» * But Grace is 
very fair and winning, A , although she is 
*| ay Ils an winning. he : women of our 
race rahe is boas . 


“EF y loxd,” said, reluctantly. 
Se Sate hab it would Arthur, 
e any last 
mond ake as care i 4 
The blue eyes, 
Phen yen, der the long onaingsbon 
“ Grace is ver fain,’ he anew SE 
pave no deubt will make.a fair 88 


for some man’s homesomeday, For 
me, I have no thought of g yet.” 
Theold aa ooh wish 
He leoked around. a 
well—at the ae amen 
beautif@l park, the pictnreaque old grey 
=e ite e i: pe ay turrets, the toean 


aneat epeiaeteedeess oi | 


w see Be 
deaths hed pieced in. sha.paition af hav: 

“You mean to say that you would. never 
marry Grace?” he aaked, 


“I am. sorry to. dige' & yaur, hopes,” 
Axihnr Deere aware ai batdawely:; | intos mae. 
“1 would gladly resign ttle snd cotaten to 


vy were it I cannot give 
_ I dp notjone, ber,” 
erhaps you = ene elap,’’ the axl 
eed, ty and ait 
face, tarned h me 
from him, watehing the white 
the te spare ~ ha ® shadow of some. iuinpaible 


“Is ittrue, Arthar?’’ speaker wan 
anxiously. “If you lovp someone ele il 


ae Tell ae Arthae, tha. 900 tain a 


ea ) 
wo sonal I ae Aderesneks 
tt hentai to 2 apthe dream 
my old age I surely ERA. BOM. 


engnte to.connole ma tor my 
Che toyek of pathos in the 
Went to. the listeper’s shea 
, Saat ‘goed te koomans 

“ dh on Spy 

sir I tes da Pron” bn epewened te. 
lutcantly 





“Bhe was h,” dec: 
ignoring his 

th, “And yet Lew 
stain to ~ 


il wor 
we fest saw her she was like some presivensl 


the geet toueh o 


aa 
—rateones 


that would net 


Were 
“ And all the 


9 the Earl 
‘*Mr et 


stares. Sdeanate 


ae 


handsome blon 


he answer 


a sg 


‘* How, then, te Taito fi Festi af |. 


aie 


Sigh iil’ 's 


“I prspcee rh ages, refused me,” 





debt immediately; but I am quite sure little 
Diana never knew. 
“I wish I mi aa oe said the 
“I am pure I should admired her 
ee eee aie 
it ve ‘aC, 
who mourns sae 


her as.@ 
‘ She ie di is dead, my ” said: “ but 
my love is not oe f lore haxe never 
little heroine, Diana, and,it seems 
that no other woman on 
place she won for herself in 
Heed of dauntless daring. ive 
me for my frankness, my lord, “bab ‘on I 
co never m Grace, "Do not let it 
pa pat ‘ou, She will marry some one “of as 
eb a I ae 
ich Se my little mountain bir 
“ But you must marry some a ae, urged the 
Earl, anxiously, “ You will not let the grand 
old y een and title die out with yourself, 
aid sol I must marry some day,” Arthur 
yr if Fever do it mast be 
rom “henoe, when e@ memory iana’s 
sorrowful loss has become less painful to my 
heart.’’ 


CHAPTER XYi. 


Tun Earl gnd.his. heir returned. iodo el 
Grace was w the terrace, 


: wid white muxubade over het hoa ied wich 


rose- coloured. silk dies anes rioh glow over 
See ee Adresses 


her fair complexion. y. 

in re ames with lage frills, 

The costume was beco , but & gresh deal 

erage mag te dress of @ young 
i W 


of Grace. : 
ber 4 came.up to them witha. smile 
on her crimson lips. The Karl. if 
Arthur would not be impressed by. 
she panes co fair with tbe.eBaebine n- 
See and. the soft rightness of 
lake,” sha said, come 


did not. know you eaned. for, <a 
ee 1904, pea tihiok tot she asked, 
pe Secetnraystpe etn fl 


Ma Je soon,” 
to wear jm etme 


‘od yong “e 
the atl pad, ") qzatiendo nou amed ber!” were 


we fe SS an : 
Serna es 
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dith’s sigter.. They havo returned from their 
are in Londo 


tri 
Phot arl looked pleased. 
Oh will come down soon and see 


8,” he said. ’ 

we eThey are to day,” said Grace, 
“ Lady a dows ‘tbat her’ aphend could 
not come, th her, but. that she would 
take the li bringing her guest with her 


—s yong bety of ek she is chaperoning for 
aw ul 
“ Any friend of Lady Mealy tt 
weleonneg her Jey Proce nt 
y Melv. e was @ favourite with h tim. 
gue re here Me +6 -friend, of youngest 
danghier, » whom he 2 Rexinald Rat | and disin- 
herited for marryin Rainsforth. 
“T hope Sir Hae ig pod too,” said 


Arthur, looking ar 

ee Melville said that he would,” Grace 
Te 

ce must get in te t b 
letters to Srtita,”” enid the Wout, nadeoe 
5 Riga ts may a6 well stay ees finish your 








walk 

He . went hy 

walked. alo 8 oe Seana ne on’s Said, god and 
By er chatter. 


to gratify the dearest 


desire of the old a he could have 
found thine a ‘s that was lo ovable, 
Bu She wae vais selfish to her heart’s 
coke Arthur , eas was a 
a i ce ‘ Do pang and rome | Si 
guavas 73; 00 plainly @ Waa more and more 
Re, saw that she was ye? er unlike the noble 
Broughton, and once or twice a = 
me had oageiont wre A tok pie oe 
Bh ’ 
rig (eth ad priate eyed, brave aa eee 
mig pe oy omsitty Oe the true bane. 


bly have Ben lad 
Melville stile Wea sisperom bi oP ht Lied tien ia” 
e was vexed at heart that a young vgiel 
vane coming to Waverley Hall, She dreaded a 
e no idea,” he replied, 
‘alwa: aca one. with her. 
her own, and she is very 


f nd f yo! 
cy ae when I 





WAS fhe Lon ene 

ig rank fetlgot pga sé sha had 

“a Di e not?” said Acthne, ace | 
10 ag woal 

pe ou dearly, re sake! wen ail 


oe mother told me that,” said Grace, 
colo suddenly, ‘‘and I was po to 
love Melville very dearly fo 
ma’s sake, Bat from the very. faladuatres 
distant and cold to me. I suppose she hada 


spite againat. me because I wag peace. 
Mrs. Delamere hastold me ma was 
to have been. Sir- Harold's wite if the 1 she had not 
eloped- with papa.” 

“ Itvis-trne,” said Arthur, “end he has 
remained single all his life-for her sake,’? 


nial suppose you are very glad that another 
oung: lady. is oo: * wemarked Grace, in 





H ton of ““She.may, perhaps, amuse 
spam terse 
“ an 
who will take the > seid ‘Anae with 
prov 
G As | we 
waledibaton nen pect at at him, and 
him on he 
part, I am yery 

00 
“1 eye fi 

roken strangers. 
ae bac ith ead and Mom 


rae i ae see 








OHAPTER XVII. 


Tux guests of the Earl arrived while all the 
family were in their rooms dressing for dinner ; 
and the housekeeper showed them to their 

ective apartments. 
ay might have been inferred from the Earl's 
semneees , Mr. Rainsforth. had fastened himself 
upon Grace like s leech. @ veered to and 
fro between London and the country, but 
managed to spend the greater part of his time 
at Waverley Hall. 

To the.old Eels the sleek, hypocritical villain 
ples ed ber al sesnda andpeabtint br ba 

ed her ude and affection for her 
op pe uncle persistently that he w4s 
forced to tolerate ts presence on all oceasions 
whee | he choge to inflict meelf upon them. 

Thaf ve mornipg, however, he had gone 
a to ton for a Bh days, mx ch to the 
Ba tisfaction of of the mi ane ot the H 

Arthur Delamere went to his room, arrayed 
himself fin the regulation at dinner costume, read 

a leader or pe im the 7% en went out fo 

@ button- Mistonion. He had 
arrival of the erbected questa, 
ye me have ir 
fa aot e dra ron, ave 
Harold Me: ure spring up and shake him 
“Then. Dy Melvill Iaimed his attenti 
elyille claim ion, 
and a wee Shee 4 ae he Fad Peyend 
a ta Ww. anding 8 
a Edy Melville le whispered buriedly to 


om i you bronght us?” 

‘ = Be old acq a5 of wean when I 
found. and bro ome me,” she 
aa Og be 7, a8 she took his arm 
and led nie forwar 
Arthur foun und b If standing before a 
young uirl with a slim, ye vet stately figure draped 
ey -wise iE a a white cashmere robe 


he wore no by upon her round 
white arms, that were moulded as finely and 
exqelaely as if copied from a study in mele 
nna the slender, graceful column 


, 
Arai seemed as if the absence of all 
ornament was intentional, that the perfect 


beayty might be more remarkable, 

Heayy braids of dark ail ir were looped 
| Sys ana woes 
enshanting rabeial dark 
eyes, ch 





an er 


Sah grew. ie aba alld 


Melville, laughed—a soft, smused 


little ape ‘ 
“ Arthus, you ere 4n ingr hg om 


“ Have yon indeed. forgotten 
Arthar Delamere dzow & 1) = 


> you was a 


own so lovely that I scarcely knew: you, 
Thou, too, 1 believed you dead.” 


eeneskthe slender, ringless hand, beautifal 
encags for & soulptees model, and touched is 
to-his lips. .-_Diana felt them tremble as they 
touched it, 


Papier od red Sen am to see: 
and in England, T Baiored nyou.-deea,. | t0 
“pose 

and blushed, more at hia look 


| eae anaes potion,” Thad ony 


“Thad only 
taal * Lady Melville found you!” said 


be as Prkdbnctoe) The ort. ay bar bt. | 


room, at b er! 





who was watching her with a gleam of tender 
gratitude in her starry, dark eyes. 

Arthur caught the gentle look, and a pang 
pierced his heart. He remembered how much 
Sir Harold had always admired the shy, un- 
, tatored mountain girl, and predicted that she 
| would grow into a peerless Fronts 

“ And she has,” Arthor shook to himself, 
while that sudden jealous pang quiver i - 
his heart, “She has the most soulfnl face 
ever beheld, and her form is statne-like in a 
rare grace and periestion, Six Harold has 
found her, and he hag. won her heart, This 
lovely creature—the only woman I loved—will 
be his wife.” 

‘Lady Melville,” he said, with outer calm- 
ness, “ you must tell me how Sir Harold found 
her, willyounot? Iam all impatience to know. 
Tam quite sure it is a romantic story.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said her ladyship,. “I will 
+ if to you some time, but I veaned now, for 

I see the Harl coming to us,and I must pre- 
senh Diana to. bim 

The Earl looked at the beantifal, seonaict 
visitor in surprise andadmiretion, He started 
when he heard her name, 

“ Surely it is not the Diana Reinaforth who 
was soppoge’ to bedead!” he cried, looking 


earnestly at her. 
“ writ ¥ the game,” said. her ladygbip, enjoy- 
ing his surprise and admiration. ‘‘ t WAS & 


Ths Be ook the Bs Sates “in hig, and 


Fa 

. iss "tne, I am very glad to ne 
ou,” pes in his most cordial. 

ph ® TRAYS, ie you th tT 

have res to know you. They have oe me 

of sae rave ne daring eit) but they did 

that your person was as love ly as 


mo iy | a. you, flatter me,’ Diana said, 
2, her spirited face now glowing with 
painfal blushes. 

“ Forgive me, little pne, Igughed the Earl, 
rather pleased than fy dnb se at her graceful 
i wg “T did not w you were 60 roe aby. 
But here comes your cousin, wha will 
joiced to meet you again, I am very sure.” 

The door had opened, admitting Lady Grace, 
who had, as usual, lingered later at- her. a 
than anyone else. Her maid had told her of 
the arrival of the ex guests, and her 
argues even more labors ten oan 

A costly azure satin trailed its ewseping 
senate b Sol her upon the yelvet carpet, an 
cnlibeadel her Ce aims, and 


She swept into the room, throwi 


lance around her for the young- 
hed speneneny: Sena’ Sages sane gabe as & 
rival, but she only caught s Seees of aawhite 


dresa, for Bin onnlh. soho niaten: _ 


ward to speak to her and inter: 

view of the new. comer. 

pene ap ee 
ell awa ‘om 

her an 7 view, of D i Dian e 


an unobstructed 
rinse cnr crap werent et 
mi 8 no young 
whom she had been reared 99.4 sisten. 

Diana rose and. made a love panne 
her cousin turned towards hee Gr 
towards her haughtilyand ty at frat, 
a stopped still at & nearer view of ioe 


“She had not quite ized Diana, but 


Sipe sit the still poantitet familiarity in her face 


te moment’s tndgoision every one in 
noticed the Cy ane ends 


cen th the wm, Bint 3 
rob ee 





that siiroand and arms, 
but % vat arr an  oftenstre Epaghte 
of & i e ver an 
fsa tm stay ip soe 
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Grace look valgar, inferior, and over-dressed* 
It was a perfect triumph of nature over art. 

“Grace, have you forgotten me?” asked 
Diana, in her clear, sweet voice. : 

A frightened cry came from Grace’s lips. 
Her cheeks, so lately flushed with pride, grew 
deathly white. She retreated as Diana ad- 
vanced, She looked like one terrified by a 
nameless fear. 

“ Grace, my love,” said the Earl, hastily, ‘it 
is your cousin, Diana Rainsforth. She was 
not dead, as you supposed. Go and speak to 
her, and bid her welcome to your ancestral 
home.” 

Grace heard the words, but her self-posses- 
sion seemed to have deserted her. She looked 
ut Diana, who stood calmly regarding her 
agitation, and gasped out almost pleadingly— 

‘Oh! Diana, why are you here?” 

“T came at Lady ville’s solicitation,” 
the young girl answered, cresting her head 
with a stag-like movement of offended pride. 
** Bhe fancied that you might be glad to see 
me, but I perceive that I am an intruder.” 

Everyone was disappointed. They had 
expected that the two girls would meet with 
every appearance of affection, Bat no one 
could doubt that Grace was frightened and 
sorry at the reappearance of the girl with 
whom she had been reared as a sister, and 
Diana's spirited words gave little promise of 
friendship. 

The Earl went forward and shook Grace's 
arm genet 
“My dear,” he said, almost sternly, ‘in 
your fright and surprise mo are forgetting 
srecy thing, Bid your cousin welcome.” 
Grace lifted her head and saw that her 
grandfather was ing her with dis- 
pleasure, and that Arthur Delamere and the 
guests were surprised at her emotion. She 
realized instantly that her conduct would draw 
suspicion upon her. 

Anxions to retrieve the bad impression she 
had created, she made an impulsive rush 
Torward and clasped her arms around Diana’s 
neck, while she exclaimed in affectionate 
tones— 

** Diana, my darling, you must forgive my 
napemat coldness. I did not meanit. It was 

ly that I was frightened and shocked by 
your sudden appearance when I believed you 
were dead. Oh! how glad your father will be 
to find you living!”’ 

Diana suffered her cousin to draw her 
smooth cheek down and kiss it with apparent 
tenderness, while she answered in the quietest 
tone in the world— 

‘* Yes, Grace, I can well fancy how glad he 
‘will be.” “4 

Grace, vaguely fancying a veiled sarcasm in 
the words, looked at her furtively, but the 
dark eyes met hers with calm serenity and 
innocence, and the suspicious blonde fancied 
she must have been mistaken. 

** Diana, I am very impatient to know what 
became of you that night when you wandered 
away in your fever,” she said, sweetly, “You 
must tell me all about it to morrow. To- 
night the happiness of seeing you again is 
quite sufficient,” 


(To be continued.) 








Amsrr.—At the present day, amber finds its 
greatest value as an adjunct to the smoker’s 
outfit, but in olden times it was considered a 
jewel, and worn as such. In an Irish tumulus 
@ cup of amber has been found that would hold 
half a pint. The Ozar of Russia possesses a 
tea set cut from amber blocks that are pro- 
bably worth their weight in gold, For com- 
mercial purposes the raw material is separated 
inté different classes. The finest generally 
goes to Constantinople, there being made into 
mouthpieces, The next class, composed of 
smaller pieces, are made into beads. They 
find ag a lively sale abroad, but go off rather 
slow here, 





FALSE TO THE CORE. 


On the platform of the railway station at 
Bordeaux, one lovely evening, there was one 
figure, outlined plainly in the bar yO Te 
figure of a girl, tall, slender, and straight, with 
face turned anxiously up the line, watching 
for the train from Paris. 

She had heard the whistle when she had 
been sitting in the garden of the little house 
back there in the town. 

She had walked down to the station, her 
hook in her hand, her broad, white hat flapping 
about her face. 

Yes, that was thetrain. There were a good 
many passengers from this country. 

To jump from an English winter into such a 
scene, to.the South of France, was delightfal. 

Without knowing that she did so Lina 
Stuart pat one hand fast over her heart as she 
watched the group of men by the luggage van. 

It was there that the people who were going 
to stop here would gather. . 

As the train drew into the station Lina’s 
pulses beat more and more rapidly. She was 
somewhat short-sighted, and she could not yet 
tell among those who were looking out of the 
windows, whether the form in her mind was 
there bodily before her. P 

Had he come? 

Every thought and feeling was merged for 
one moment in that question. 

Then the train stop three men got out, 
and two of them hurried up to the luggage van ; 
the third came straight to the girl. 

But she did not seem to see him. Her gaze 
was still upon the train. The porters were 
throwing out afew boxes and barrels and some 
trunks, and now the whistle sounded, 

‘‘ Miss Stuart, surely you have not forgotten 
me?” said the man, who had advanced to- 
wards her, 

She turned somewhat vagaely tohim. She 
was now vibrating, almost trembling, with the 
disappointment, the reaction. 

She made an effort, and smiled, holding out 
her hand. p 

** Certainly I know you, Mr. Landor, but I 
was not expecting to see you in the South of 
France to-day. had imagined you toiling 
through the snow up in Scotland.” 

He smiled, wishing he might retain the hand 
she had extended, but not daring to do so, 

“Tam afraid you had not imagined anythi 
about me,” he answered. “ I suddenly resol 
upon a trip to this part of France. Knowing 
you were in Bordeaux, I could riot resist the 
wish to coene a day with you.” 

He spoke easily. ‘The admiration he plain]; 
felt for the girl beside him was so; respectful, 
how could she feel irritated ? 

But she was annoyed. Besides, there was 
such an ache in her heart that she longed to 
be alone until she could in some measure con- 
quer herself, 

Perhaps there wag & letter in the mail-bag 
which had just been carried up to the post- 
office. In half-an-hour the letters would be 
a and se —_—_ se ett time 
must be passed wi is man, ardly 
knew what he said, or how she responded. 

They went up to jthe office. No, there was 
no for her. 

Landor sauntered by her side towards her 
boarding-house, He looked down with veiled 


sharpness at her as he gaid : 

“It was Cecil Vanstitie who put it into my 
mind to come to France.” 

In spite of all her effort;.she could not help 
a slight start, and he saw. But she did con- 
trol her voice as she said : 

“Did he?” 

“Yes. We came down in the same train 
from Inverness. Miss Litton was with us. I 
fancy Vanstone is rather hitin that quarter, 
She st 5% in town, and so he stayed there 
also. Do you know her?” 

‘*Yes. A charming girl,” said Lina, with 


an apparently cordial e 
After this, Lina was s0 kind that 
Landor’s spirits rose to a pitch. 





He decided*in his own mind that he would 
stay a month, and he engaged a room at the 
sawe hotel as Lina. 

That evening, after he had said good-night 
to the girl, he. walked out by the river, smoking 
too rapidly for a man at peace with himself. 
He had reduced two cigars to ashes before he 
went into the station and made inquiries as to 
the trains. The man who gave him the in- 
formation wondered to see the young man’s 
face grow so black. ; 

“T didn’t know there was a train until to- 
morrow night,” he.said, and walked ont of 
the building. 

“TI shouldn’t want to cross that fellow's 
will,” said tke clerk, as he watched the tall 

are. striding away. 

*¢ There's one thing upon which I am re- 
solyed—Vanstone shall nof come here at pre. 
sent.” 

These words were in his mind as he stood 
leaning against a tree, and looking gloomily 
across the starlighted river. 

‘* But how is it going to be done? That girl 
liked me well enough before he mei her, and 
she'll like me again if I can put a wedge in 
now. I wish to mercy he would fancy Miss 
Litton or anybody. It wasa good idea think- 
ing to mention Miss Litton. Only let me 
keep him away and play the Landor card. Bat 
how? Confound it! any train up may bring 
him. I didn’t know I cared so much for her 
until I saw her standing on the platform to- 
day. And when she finally looked at me and 
smiled, I thought I would not stop at anything 
to win her. I imagine I have as good a right 
in the field as any man has.” 

Landor’s thoughts took a sort of bravado 
turn. He he knew exactly what Lina 
thought of Vanstone. She had seemed dis. 
appointed. Had she really expected him? 

Uneasy, terribly restless, Landor kept walk- 
ing back and forth near the river. 

the background of his thoughts all the 
time was one idea which he in vain tried to 
put from him, 

There was one way in which he could find 
out the state of affairs between Vanstone and 
Miss Stuart ; one way in which hecould imme. 
diately drive in the wedge that should create 
trouble. 

. For two hours he shrank from that sugges- 
tion, having a feeling all the time that he 
should yield in the end. 

At midnight he went into the fhotel, and up 
to his own room. 

He did not hesitate any longer. When he 
had lighted his lamp he sat down by it aud 
took from the inner t of his coata letter 
which he held in his hand, gazing at the super- 
scription. 

It was “ Miss Lina Stuart, Bordeaux,” and 
in the left-hand corner was written, ‘‘ By the 
kindness of Mr. Landor.” 

This had been given him by Vanstone that 
day when he had parted from him in London. 

“TI mever cared for a girl half so much,” 
whispered Landor, as he tore off the end of 
the env and read the lines within, 
— written hurriedly, but written by a 

ver. 

They explained that important business de- 
tained the writer until the last of the week ; 
that by Sunday he to be with her. 

A cloud of jealous fury came over Landor's 
face; then a ray of hope pierced it. 

** Not until Sunday,” he said, aloud, “ and 
to-day is only Tuesday. I will think of some- 
think to do—make some headway before then, 
or I am an idiot.” 

Had there been any fire within reach he 
would have put the letter in the flames; as if 
was he thrust it into his pocket, telling him- 
self he would destroy it to-morrow. 

He dreamed of Lina Stuart’s smiles, and he 
slept so late that he hurried in dressing. 

It was a very warm morning, and he drew 
from his teau a short, thin coat, and 
hastened down to breakfast, f he was too 
late to partake of that meal with Stuaxt. 


But no, His spifits rose at sight of her, at 
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the end of the table, and alone ; all the others 
bh one. 

She looked pale, and was very lavguidly pre- 
tending to eat the fish upon her plate. 

But she brightened visibly, and was gay and 
animated in her talk and smiles. 

Directly. after breakfast Landor begged to 
take the girl out for a drive,and so the whole 
morning passed, and. the two came in late for 


dinner. 

How did the rest of the day pass ?—and the 
nextday? — 

Landor thought he had never been so happy 
in his lite. Surely this girl did not care par- 
ticularly for that man, who had allowed some 
business matters to delay him. Perhaps she 
had been flirting with Vanstone; perhaps she 
was flirting with him, Landor. 

It was'in the middle of the morning on Thurs- 
day. He was sitting in the drawing-room 
overlooking the street, and he saw Lina walk- 
ing slowly up. : 

He went down to meet her. How very pale 
and absent she looked! 

But she brightened visibly when she saw 
him, and that look made his blood go quickly. 

He spoke to herjwith an ardour of tone which 
bo euull nah santana, Was that a flash of re- 
pulsion that crossed her face? It could not 
be, for her tone was so very kind, 

How could he guess at the recklessness, the 
desperation in the girl’s heart? How could he 
know that she thought continually of Vanstone 
and Miss Litton? And Miss Litton was not 
even in town. He had spoken falsely about 
that, Nomatter what he did, he told himself, 
if he could win Lina Stuart in the end. 

When the two reached the house Lina 
pe into the hall, while Landor stood ont- 
side. 

As Lina went towards the stairs she was 
met by Annette, the little chambermaid. 

‘‘ Please, mademoieelle, is this‘your letter?” 

The servant extended a letter, somewhat 
dingy © ané crumpled—the envelope opened at 

e 


The first. swift glance had shown Lina that 
it was her name, written by Vanstone’s hand, 
She flushed painfully, shehardly knew whether 
with hope or fear, as slie took the missive. 
Then she saw the words written in the corner, 
and which told by what messenger that letter 
had been sent. 

‘“*Where did you find this?” she asked, 
so sternly that the child shrank. 

‘‘Upin Monsieur Landor's room the next 
morning after he came. ‘Twas on the floor. 
I took it =p and I was sure twas your name. 

= ai . le meet I ee ay a with 
pri put it in my et, and forgot it 
till this minate.”’ : . 

Lina forgot to thank Annette, She left the 
girl, and went straight to her own room. 

In ten minutes Landor jheard a quick step 
in the uncarpeted hall. 

When he turned and saw Lina behind him, 
he uttered an exclamation of alarm, and his 
beart sank, 

_ There was @ biaze of scorn in her eyes; her 
lips were pale and set, 

The two were alone together there. 

‘ T have made a mistake,” she said, and her 
voice stung him as much as did the words that 
followed. 

“ T had thought you were a gentleman.” 

He tried to brace himself against the con- 
tempt that was in her whole aspect. How could 
she know anything? 

“I do not understand you,” he managed to 
av. 

She drew the letter from her pocket, and he 

felt himself growing white as he saw it. 
_ That letter! He had looked everywhere for 
1°, 
_ Mr. Vanstone sent this by you?’ she asked, 
imperatively. 

How beautifal she looked to him there, 
drawa up to her fall height, her cheeks and 
lips now glowing, her eyes fiery | 

He felt desperate. 

“* Yes,” he answered. 
* And you opened and read it?” 





“To 

Ween he had uttered that word, he tooka 
step towards her. 

What did it matter what he said or did 
now? 

**T loved you so,” he cried, ‘‘I was ready to 
do anything that I might have a chance to be 
with you. Oh, can you not imagine that I 
could walk any road to reach you?” 

‘*Love me!” she interrupted ; and then she 
laughed blightly. ** You know nothing of love! 
I am ashamed to have been in your presence. 
A creature that could steal and read a letter—” 

He held up his hand. 

‘* Have some mercy |” he said, just above his 
breath. 

“ Will you go away ?”’ she asked, withdraw- 
ing from him. 

Then she added, quickly : 

‘*You must have known I loved Mr. 
er You are false tothe core, Will you 
go?” 

Even this man did nos possess effrontery 
enough to enable him to remain one moment 
more. He strode away quickly, 

In a short time a porter appeared, aod 
asked for Mr. Landor’s | , 

That gentleman took the noon train for Paris, 
and he did not know that the express that 
evening carried Vanstone to the town where 
the woman whom he loved waited for him. 

Could Landor have seen that meeting beneath 
the lovely sky—could he have had one glance 
at the happy face of Lina Stuart, would he 
have been even more wretched than he so 2 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. 








* Dora! Dora! where are you?” 
Augasta Sinclair’s clear, sweet young voice 
rang like a trumpet through the desolate old 
garret, where the red glow of sunset yet 
lingered amid dark cross beams and festoons 
of cobwebs; and out from a particular nook 
where the light shone longest, and the huge 
chests and piles of lumber had been dragged 
posses away from the window-ledge, came a 
rown-skinned, jet-eyed young girl, her black 
hair twisted into a knot at the back of her 
head, and her eyebrows knitted, as if in pre- 
occupation of some nature. 

“Well?” she said, shortly. 

‘* What a little, old mole you are, to be 
sure,” said Augasta, ‘to burrow here, when 
all the world ia out in the woods, picking up 
Som om gathering autumn leaves! 

riting poetry, are you? or correcting the 
exercises of thosé horrid little girls in the 
sixth class? Dora! Doral I wonder you 
don't drown yourself! I am sure I if 
I were in your place.” 

“What is it you want, Gussie?” said Dora, 
brusquely. 

“TI want you to sketch the letter F on this 
piece of paper. Something original and 
antastic, you know; and illuminate it for me 

in gold-leaf and colours, that’s a darling! I 
must have it this evening at eight o'clock.” 
_ “I don’t see how I can finish it,” said Dora, 
roughing up her black locks, with a mechanical 
hard—it was always to this mane of hers 
that she resorted when she was in a quandary 
—and staring intently at the ceiling, as if 
seeking for inspiration there. 

“Ob, yes, you can! And I'll lend you my 
locket to wear at the picnic, Do try—there’s 
a love!” urged Augasta. 

Dora caught up the pencil and hurriedly 
sketched the inital—a Gothic letter, twined in 
and out of a ruined, ivy-grown casement, 

‘* Will this do?” said she. 

“Oh,” cried Augusta, “it is exquisite! 
After the ultra-marine and gold-leaf are in, 
it will be perfect /” 

“ Leave it, then,” said Dora, ‘and you 
shall have it at the children’s tea! ButI 
don't want your locket. Jewellery is well 
enough, but not when it is borrowed.” 


‘‘ How funny you are, Dora Brand!” said 
Miss Sinclair, 

But she withdrew in radiant good humour, 

“Dora never likes to ba talkei to when she 
has one of her inspired fits on,” thought she, 
‘* Bat the letter is exquisite, and the professor 
is sure to be pleased with it.’’ 

The two girls were both pupils of Mrs. Mor- 
timer Smith, who kept a fashionable academy 
for young ladies. 

Augusta was the daughter of an impecunious 
naval officer, who had not paid any of her bilis 
very lately, but whose beauty and good humour 
made her a universal favourite. 

Moreover, Professor Silverton, who had in- 
structed the girls of the school in literature 
and belles lettres, before the great fortune had 
been bequeathed to him by a distant relative 
and who still came daily from Silverton Hall 
to give his lessons, pag a he said, because he 
liked it, had fallen in love with her brilliant 
complexion and deep, liquid eyes; and this, 
in the estimation of the school, was distinction 
indeed ! 

Dora, on the contrary, was an orphan, with 
no friends or relatives in icular, except one 
elderly aunt, who wan very much indeed 
to get rid-of her, and she earned her tuition in 
the higher classes by giving instructions to the 
little ones, mending their clothes, and patiently 
performing numerous such offices as these. 

Dora was no beauty; but there was some- 
thing very winning in her frank, open manner, 
her earnestness about everything she under- 
took. And the clear, healthful tinge of her 
brown cheeks, and the intense velvety black- 
ness of her eyes, were very pleasant to look 


in, 
eShe worked patiently away at the illumi- 
nated letter until dark; and when at last it 
was finished, she put itin her portfolio aud 
carried it down into the second-class room, 
where Professor Silverton sat reading by the 
light of a student-lamp. 

‘* Well?” he said, kindly. 

‘tT have been busy,” said Dora. ‘I conld 
not come before. Here are ay drawings. Now 
I want you, professor, to me truly it you 
think I have any chance of succeeding as an 
artist.’’ 

Silently he turned over the sketches. She 
sat and watched him with changing colour and 
intent eyes, 

‘*No,” he said at last. 

Fg looked up with a quick exclamation of 


P 

“ Have I hurt you, my poor Dora?” said 
he. ‘‘But you wanted me to be frank. You 
have originality, taste, power, but not enough 
of these to warrant you in entering upon the 
lists of the artist world. Stop! Is this illu- 
minated letter yours—the letter F?” 

‘It is one that I have been designing for a 
friend,” said Dora, colouring a little. 

“It is very pretty. But—pardon me—it 
does not look like an artist's finished work. Is 
my frankness too cruel? Am I getting bar- 
barous ?” 

**No,” said Dora, 
the truth.” 

He looked at her with pitying kindness. 
How strange it was that he had never before 
noticed how bright and spirited was her face— 
how softly brilliant her eyes! 

‘* She is a jewel among women! ”’ he said to 
himself. “And it is I that am doomed to cut 
ber so cruelly to the heart! I feel like the 
vivisector, with his knife at the lamb’s white 
throat!” 

Bat as he turned over the drawings mechani- 
cally, other designs fell ouf—the very ones 
that Augasta had at different times given him 
for birthday and anniversary gifts—the beanti- 
fal drawings which Augusta had claimed as 
her own wozk, 

‘“‘ Are these all yours?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Let me have tzem 
now, Mr, Silverton. Mrs. Smith needs me at 
six, to get the infant class ready for tea.’’ 
Tboat evening Augusta gave her lover the 
illuminated letter F that he had seen in Miss 


‘*T want you to tell me 








Brand's portfolio. 
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“F is for Frank,” she said, archly. “See 
what I have been doing fur a 

Professor Silverton looke at he 

“ This is all your work, Augusta paid. he, 
—_ seid sensation, as though his faith 
in world was being undermined. 

“ Ad) mine,” she answered, and vonted a 
little. 

Professor Silverton ——— her gravely. 
Of late he had begun to question himself, now 


and then, whether blue eyes and rose-leaf- 


cheeks could meef all the needs of-a man’s 
existence. 

—_ ote yar fall, scarlet ae had 
deliberately ut a 
spirit-love died out at Biome ms Rs 

pang. 

Was praniay nd Dera Brand? Had 
one affeetion supp pb Yi other? Hesoaroeély 

dared ask rrkay 479 the question. 

He was-absgent and silent all the evening. 
Auguste néver hed found him so percha pe 
saitlag’ ; and wien at last he went away, she 
drew @ long sigh of 

** Now,” she said to herself, “TI shall have a 
chance to talk a little wi "prosler. eh omy 
The professdr grows prosier evéry day, I 
thin’.” 


And, winding hes band in a fleeoy 4s a 


scart, Angusta own into the 


garden, w ere a handsome yo man wk 
yawning in & summer-house, only. the 
crickets and owls for.co ‘me 4 

“ Sweetent |” Re erin cried, ‘ honght you never 
were coming.” 


“And so did T!” said A iste, Ie 
releasing herself from his aoe, . 
that tiresome old penne Se 

It w rly midnight before 
clair i nto the little we pate 
with Dora Brand, ~ Bug, qu: 
Dora heard her 
Re eal plegded the “Se em, “is this 
right ? 

a Dear old Miss Precise, leave off sqnldipg,” 
= Augusta, pl ty. ** Of course. it’s 


af You are cold—you shiver !”’ 


“No, Idon’t !” said Augusta, beginning to, 


bs impatient. 

mone ps a kno’ ie 

“Nol” retor 

* Augatta, PN. you radii Pre easor Sil- 
verton right?’ urged og ororile more 
serious still. 

“Professor Silvérton is quite capable of 
taking care, of himeelf,” retorted the beanty. . 

* Augagta,” persisted Dora, ‘' I beli Ne it ig 
my duty to cougalt. Ms, Smith as to new 
whim of yours,’ 

“It yon do,” cried: Auguate, “Tl elope to- 
morrow nighé |.” 

“ But what shall I do?” eiede? poor,, cou- 
acientions Dora. 

“ Why, mind your own of conrse,” 
said Augusta, sileneing her wit, La kiss, « And 
now go fo sleep, there's, a and don’t 
preach at me any longer.” 

But Angusta herself did nog go to sleep. 
For almost the first time in her life she lay 
awake until dawn, thinking. 

For she felt that the turning point in her life 
had come at last. 

. o - * * 


‘* Professor Silverton to see ma!’’ she ex 
claimed, when little Lilly Brown brought her 
the message at ten o’olock. “ Why, isn’t that 
funny? I was just thinking of asking leave to 
epesk with him.” 

And Auvusta went, with flaming cheeks and 
downcast ey 2s, into the little reception-room, 
where her widdle-aged lover awaited ber. 

“ Augusta,” he said, gently, “I have come 
to.ask you 

“ Please don’t ask me to be married !” inter- 
rupted the girl, “ because—becanse I think— 
infact, I am almost sure—I’ve made a mis- 
take! Ob, don’t speak to me! Let me tell 


d Dora. 





the whole story oat and free my mind. I love 
somebody else! ”’ 
‘80 do I!” said the professor. 


“T; tco, 


| heart.” 


i! 


hi she was, 





Miss Sinclair, have erred in reading my own 


“Oh, Pm so glad!” said A gguetn, belshily. brightl 
“And you'll meally let me off from -§ 


men 
eis mliet certain Shall absolye you; from 
ted troth,” said Exafoenne Bike, 

fon, flf-smiling at her school-girl earnest- 


RE eee ery to woo and win 


massac age who, ey, her ee bamility, conld, 


waa. worthy of an 
man’s affection. os ¥ 


| 











may, he use soyeral times, 
Agryo-- VERY. -'tHow,* said Lord:A., ne i 

indendemha wwished to convey a matter of impor. | 

on ‘* how.can you be certain 


possibility: of a failure,’’ 
was. the answer, ‘*@he’ll open it for a cer- 
tainty, for 1 have pnt ‘private’ in the corner.’ 

“ AcconpIne to the! testimony of the wit- 
nesses »°" were carcht jue} as you were get- 
ting out ot tne w.ndew, wit the contents of 
the till in--your. pocket. Now, what excuse 
bave you get?” and the magistrate leaned 
baok-in his. chair very complacently.-- ‘‘T 
know. it, your- honour, and I shall always be. 

ul-te-the man who caught. me. When T 

ave these somnambulistio-fits Fam in danger 
of. ta talling-out-of window and hurting myself.” 
“ Dhat idea never. oveutred tome,” ‘remarked 
the magistrate, ome “Tt hae often 
ocourred to: me,” remarked the prisoner, with 
unconscious humour. ‘ That being the case I 
will direct the warder——” ‘To turn me 
loose? ‘No, but to have an extra bar 
a3ros9 your cell window, for fear you may 
fall out.’ 

Normix Mactzop’s Hicntann Soprer.—A 
story is told of Norman Macleod, Anthony 
Trotlope, and Jobn Burns (of the Canard Com- 
pany), who-were great friends, when together 
on-& tour to the hey had On arriving at an 
inn late. at night they had supper, and then 
told stories and laucked without stint half the 
night through. In the morning an old gentle- 
man, who slept in a bedroom above them, 
complained to the landlord thet he had not 
been able to sleep On account of the noise from _, 
the party below, and added that he regretted 
that such~ men shonld ‘‘take more. than 
was good for them.” ‘* Well,” replied the 
landtord, ‘‘I'am bound to say there was a 
good deal of loud talking and laughing, but 
they had nothing stronger than tea and her- 
rings.” “Bless me!” rejoined the old gentle. 

“if that is so, what would Dr. Macleod 
and Mr. Burns be after dinner ?” 


ins 5 SS ee ae oe 





| cannot ses.” As the last.wond 


Baeaxr, acre it ¢ 
a not ion Sara te age sae M’ wer 
"% you, 2 ” 
** So t do,, os i 
Bo Edo. Dk vit. Aine ae mses ery but 


it 
A Wepptne tna broom with heary 
handle was sent lately as a ‘wedding iy to 
— with the following: se {This 
trifling gift accept from me, ite weal F “would 


commend ; In sunshine use the brash 
In storms the other‘e phe: a, 


“ Musto,’ a4 “ig. 
disagreeable of all vai nelson” lon 





She had m her a life of twi- | did not know _ _ _He.never ee 
light Sbaourity ane existence pag pee hordeedy doer to a cornet.am: er a piano- banging 

“Bu are you gyi cent me?’ she | young , 
asked of the grave An old gentleman, basing been invited by.an 

“Bet T don’ ce he wank, aad foaad ito bea stompin s inne 

why @ stu a 
atte rd own Sache a Silverton,’ meadow. ; eg 
a ed, “you are pure and trae—you are. o7.—A gentleman 
upssitiah and ‘aie be Augusta, Was, 9. mere inc eullwapenicingn jaan sinviced by seareog 
maby hae aes i YOU. Are 8 8tBr, | fro of words between twoladies. Qne-ofthem 
shining hi bores a a ae ape atlast kindly inquired if: their conversation 
, ood Behee ce ppt: mth abe a didnot m: when he answered 
wee gender Se eel nests F teks) With: do dealsof ences, “No, 
her, ages had. ' Taadera Dv been codicled twenty Sense” 
And she had come into he a ie inheri 0 young city Iadies in the o 
sasoe oe hor wepEGhaNt Hi Reiger: sanding tbo a bed Paes 
— — Eerie wae og 
FACETLA: | ee ned ate ned 
a jadion eaph cross fea 

Don’t Crow over THISAT THE Diyner-Tante.— | “ Waeyt +" 
A game.cock ought t6-be good eating. Does | *‘J’l) wank A fe wreag en,” * ik 
not the poet say, “The bravest are the where 
tenderest? ” Me + ae Ovi | nave less 8 =. 

He must wav® Discersep toe Howrcra:, | an sly map, ond, enjoy. more of bis company. 
a 5 Toe ene bridal | _“ Waar fine-bead your hae! ”? sa) ‘an 
veils: ‘‘Can you really recommend thigone?”’ | sdmiring friend. “ Yea;'tenid the father, “he's 
Over-2 shopmap 2 Oh, ih, yes, mains | it — of the nidibloon a; ;. 


? ” 
«es, father,” replied madi'the bug ms bs 
yesterday t that ‘ was @ young bigokhea/* ae 


ait ” a 
wT. phi ck veo 









oe alt aie Rok Ae 

ead bash “Gs it more sg 
saro becange, Mra. P ae ORE hongwe is 
enoug P tor apy br athe’ 7 


“ ¥zs,” said the merebant, ‘* i ioepeaiie’ 
the, moat espepeive ofimy goods as ‘sold’ 
during the holiday season, ~ihasnhenvatienkn 
read. the sigom it makes.:them: © to have 
the — article, and: they are.so.disappointed 
that I finally an = to try.and. es 
another—which, of course, have no: 
in doing... Qh, it's a great scheme, i el 00, 
and:never falaeo.. ot 


‘'Yzs,” said Mrs, Blapk, fh at Seutanoest 


accents, “whe ra, 
fore we were sais RA Aa now o Be ‘you 
meant when L you gaid that your ‘ love’ phould 


always be ‘changeless,’ And I hava heen 
obangeless, sure enough.” Tt is sugpeated 
that. Mr, Blank is not over-liberal in money 
matters, ; 


Ar an afternoon service in Scotland. the 
minister had forgotten.to bring, with, him the 
spectacles to which he was, wont, to, have 
ogsasional recourse. It. haying become; and- 
denly dark, he was somewhat, af 9 loss. when 
the time came to give out tke lsat. hymn, He 
thought a candid explanation the hest way out 
of the difficulty, and go addressed, his, congre- 
gation with the worda; ‘My eyes are.dim; I 
the precentor 
struck up : ‘* My eyes are deem ; I cawnoot sce.” 
The minister. then added, in,ap, anatory 
tone, ‘I spoke of my infirmity. ” This was 
incontinently sung as fa ay se Jine, when 
munch vexed, the ministe r, pleaded, “ I, merely 
said my eyes are dim.” there. ‘words too 
were sung; and at last he sat.domp, explaining 
in despair: “‘I did not meantesiag.® hymn!" 
which concluded; the singing of praige, 
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SOCHITY. 


Ir is sented fo, Ly? a4 het tled thes rie 
Queen will star 
first: week“ in rene tenn will, "a 
course, be eect paataa me cess, Beatrice, 
will fer pert ot th a Y pr . remaining an the 
grem e time at Darmstad e 
Taga iit ig antl ted, cross in tha 
oieiiaen vid Grav and. } Pinshing, 
He will have as an escort. the Alberta, the 
Enchantress, and thie Galatea. 


Ar the a —_ fancy dress ball, 
are gh. ge Beatrice wag in 


the skirts, w ~ were wi 7 
muslin, were trimmed-with pink roses. Her 
Royal, Highness © sae hair powdered, 
with. ®. little wreat poses, and — 
The. Princess Teedacies ‘looked remarkably 
well with powdered hale, anh dresa of white 

catin, brocaded. with poate S er poit cor- 
rage being studded with diamonds. ‘Duke 
of Albany wore an old-fashioned costume of 
grep. AAKSD, And & WIE OF Joe curls, Baron 
Pawel von: Rammingen was in black velvet, 
slashed. with vishal ihe. Royal guests ioined 
in all the dances. e Princesa Beatri 
appeared greatly to ae the evening, aa 
cially the, cotillon. Supper was laid in the 
orangery. 


Ar the Bolingbroke Pay at oer Balt; held 
on. the -20th Tcbunery: at Albert Hall, the 
cogtames were . 5 ey and varied, Sanchette, 
the heroine of et Une Nuit, was.a 
most perfect. harmony in brown and gald. 


A pretty blonde appeared as Cores, in a short~ 


dress. of cora-eoloured sat rtistically 
arranged with owers, pop 

ears.” Hei x Geasoook (che Stone ‘n ish 
quer) Was.in.tender gre’ Wi 
Hey and: cap ‘ot sottest muslin. trigam 

with Susclhipsn, - 


A. Warrgan. eae coalanie in. <1d-golA 


satin. and cream. satin, 


ah Seer eels 
tu @ , hy 
studded with oh Direckoire 
coat of chaudrow plush was nn ove @ plain. 
ckirg-of fegn. satin; an Ls egal bouqu of 
violets and Ps grea valley 


the Ha pled Soupeed as Christ. 
Fi Fallen, the ae ig * made 
“wearing 

a se curly pe mmags hair, 


There were several 
effective “ arrangements ” of ‘black and white, 
inolnding. bee two 2 expmanies of &@ hox of dominoes, 
both ried out. . 


Tuer. waa 8 flatter of excitement recently 
in the» House of mmons, when. the news 
transpired that. Miss Mary ersonh was 
ocoup &.gea6, in the ladies’ galle and 
thither, eyes..of several hard. legis; 
lators might bave been seen constantly. turn- 
ing, Seon after seven, however, it was dis- 
coveted that the bird had flown—doubtless to 
look after her professional engagements—and 
the- “eage” at once to at- 
tract. 


M. Worrn has just finished a superb dress 
for Mrs, Mackay. It is made of white velvet, 
the pile of which is remarkably long and soft. 
It is cut in princesse form, and has a Watteaua 
back which terminates in a long comet. train, 
The front of the dress is trimmed with the 
wings of many poor little robin redbreasts 
arranged on in a most artistic manner. The 
low bodice is bordered with a band of the red 
feathers. The Court train is edged all around 
with a band of the feathers, and they form 
sort of epaulettes on the shoulders. With 
this dress Mrs, Mackay wears a gloves: of 
red, kid, and slippers.of red vel- 
oe NE sata, ah, ornamented on the toes with 
ro 





STATISTIOS, 


M. Pavt Trasenrer, “er Lié ves the pro- 
uction of coal in the ‘wor. A os 1880 as 
liows, in metrical tons: — Great Britain, 
58,800,000 ; United States, $81,800, 000; Ger- 
many, 65, 400,000; France, 20, 800 
gium, 17 500,000, ‘Austro- Hungary, 18, 000,000. 
Tue population of\the entire Peninsula of 
India proper numbers 253, 891, 821 persons, who, 
inhabit over 43,500,000 of. dwellings, varying in 
kind and m tude from, the. p of the 
fing. to -tes ut of the, savage, here are 
Titer temeo us eiicges ante ation is 
ae mp of 329,941,851 males and. 123,949,970 
males.. There are mada 450 Hindoos, 
0,221,585 Mohammed 6,426,511 Nature 
vorshinpers 3,418,884 Beadhiss, 1.8 1,862,643 
1, 853, 456, and 21,896 





UNEASINESS isa species,of sagacity ; a passive 
Sagacity, Fools are never uneasy, 

Waorver entertains you with the faults of 
others designs to serve you in 4% similar 
manner, 

A THovsanp parties of pleasure do not leave a 
recollection worth that of one good action. 


Loox on alandern We. dinech direct enemies, to. civil | 
persons without 


by; as 
or anity. 

Unattoyed happiness exists nowhere but..in 
family partnership—as connubial, paternal, 
filial, or fraternal. 

Tue curious man goés abouf to gtatify his 
curiosity, but he will probably. never travel far 
enough to find. anything more curious than 
himself, 

Hz who. would admonish others. should: 
above all things} ‘be careful of their reputation 
and sense of shame. They who have cast off 
blushing are beyond amendment. ” 

Naver seek to be entrasted with your friend’s 
secret, for, no matter how faithfully you may 
keep it, you will be liable in a thousand con- 
tingencies to the suspicion of having betrayed 
it, 


» honesty 





HOUSHHOLD TAH ASUBES. 


Cranzt Ovr.—To a quart bottle of claret put.) father 


ne bottle of soda water, one small lemon 
sliged, four tables 8 of pounded sugar, half 
@ wineglass of br uae. one glass of sherry, and 
a little grated natmez; adda amall lump af 
ice, the last thing. 


How,. to Crzanse Wasre-pregs.—-One. of the 
most frequent and trying annoyances of house- 
keeping is the obstruction to the free, quick 
outlet of the waste-water of the washstand, the 
bath and the kitehen-sink, This is caused by 
a gradualaccumulation- of small bits of refuse 
material; paper, rags, meat, bones, or grease, 
which check and finally entirely. .top the out- 
flow of the waste-water, and then the plumber 
is called to remove the stoppage with his force. 
pump. Sometimes this is effective, at others 
the offending Waste-pipe is.cut out. and a new 
one pat in its place at considerable cost, But 
the plumber ig not always near at hand or free 
to come at one’s call, and the master demands 
immediate atiention, A simple inexpensive 
method of cleauing the-pipe is as fuliows :— 
Just before retiring at night pour into the pipe 
enough liquid sodarlye ty. fill the trap,” as it 
is called, or bent portion of the pipe jast below 
the outle}—about a pint. wall safiice for a wash- 
stand, or.a quart fora bath or. kitohen-sink, 
Be sure tet a Rape rans intg it oh next 
moriing.. During the night. the lye will con- 
vert all the grease iin. : in. the pipe. into soft. 
and the first current of water in the morning 
M5 rete it eusienly with other substances,. 

leave thepipe as. clean ag new. 





ae EOUS, 


LITERARY Pe ant are vastly on the in- 
creage, and theix, organ, the Gazette des Femmes, 
states that 1883 was the most fruitful: year of 
feminine writings yet known in France, Two 
hundred and x weahe by women were pub- 
lished—novels, however, 

Innocence and ignorance ate sisters, but 
they are noble and vulgar sisters. Vulgar 
innogence and ignorance are Lager they 
haya pretty, expressionless, faces, and of a 
transient beauty. The noble sisters ate im- 

;, their. lofty-forms. are. unchangeable, 
and oir countenances.are radiant with the 
light of Paradise. 


FEMININE. phi prgg apt dite away life 
for & place. in society, to, give precions after- 
noons to the labour of “ paying calls,” and to 
allow. indifferent. eee to devastate 
the day—to give ae to the 
vision of one’s visiting li is ig ot fas 8 
slave to things. So many ita ‘have ae 


si for the innocent ae 3 of their ghipren's 
hing beyond 


preach for re ading any, ‘ 
ewan than the 


for any penny 
wing round they. call their ‘' domestic and 
penne duties.! "? 


Some curious fia} on British ons- 
toms is often.v lic newspapers, 
and we get some, rather sabnawe particulars 
respecting the memory of Neil Gwynne from 
the Paris Figaro, whoze = Eonaen correspondent 
furnishes a minute t a M. Planqnette’s 
new opera. “The of Nell,” he informs 
the Paris publia, “is very. popula in Bogland. 
oer now there is banquet of Nell 

e, and every Saturday evening at six the 
ba Anbar near Cross. are, rung 


xy ey Ant.—Few women know how to 
hed tears gr areas € Wherwell’ managed 
shake are effective. ide from ad to te 
mate. eloquence af the, eyes, tears 
woman's beauty and: o the aanke 
whom P ugilista can only master with qurcetty. 
They should be brief, not too wet, and. by, 20 
means bitter, They must rush to the eyelids, 
linger like dewdrops, and wh=n the do ta the 
precipitation must bes . effeative 
they. must be. premedi Awhift of the. 
pr onion, & tosh inbslaton of pungent 
salts, & few 9 per or a 
slight ee 0 ‘ay i corners the 
eyes with a match or toothpick will suffice for 
& copious flow,.and.if the lover, busbend or 
ean be cornered the shower will have 
the desired effect. But avoid a frown or a 
scowl. Manufacture, a feeling of besigcne 
hold. the breath to get up colour, A oy ju- 
hog ri —— the head mn one ee 4 
ys bat, not, the shoulders, uge & sm 
batt. finish cambrio. handkerohicl. with both 
hands, taking care to rub the eyeball down 
and out, The ‘object. in rabbing out is to haye 
the sears roll over. the. There is too 
much of the depr. sentiment: when they course 
down the innocent nose in piteons-chase. 


An Orv Rurwz.—Have you ever, read what, 
the old rhyme, “ Sing a Sang-of Sixpence,” is 
meant for? The four-and twenty blackbirds 
represent.the twenty-four hours. ‘The bottom 
of the pie.is the world, while the top crnst is 
the sky that overarches it. The opening of the 
pie is the day dawn, when the bird begin to 
sing, and surely such a eight is fit for @ king. 
The king, who is represented ag sitting in his 
parlour, counting out his money, is the sun, 
while the gold pieses that, slip "through his 
fingera as he counts are ihe.golden sun 
The queen, who sits in the dark kitchen, is 
the moon, and the horney with which she 
regales herself is the moonlight. The in- 
dustzious maid, who is in-the garden at work 
before her king—the sun—is risen, is day. 
Gas and the clothes she hangs ont are, the 
clouds, while the bird, who so tragically ends 
the song by ‘‘nipping off her nose,” is the 
hour of sunset, So we have the whole day, if 
notin a nutshell, ina pie, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eee Y 
L. L.—Training Schools were really commenced in 
oa ~~ the National Society. 
W.—The celebrated Dr. Franklin invented 
lighteing conductors. 

Gypsir (Maidstone).—“ Lady Raveuhill’s Secret” com- 
menced in No. — Free by post three-halfpence in 
stamps. 

READER AND iia Sik Thugs were an organized 
society of tats in India, who held that 
their victims were to the They were 
not finally suppressed til about. 1830. 

CuarLotre M—You can marry whoever you shdees 


without your ta’ consen twenty-one, 
but it would oa be ctvinable to o1 to py before taking 
the final step. 


B. R. T.—He is only to tease or frighten yr. 
The marriage is\perfectly , although contracted in a 
false name. You marry the man himself, not his name. 

P. R. T.—Consult a medical man at once. Bronchitis 

disease 


is often a very difficult to grapple with, and 
lected. 


should not be neg! 
C. W. F.—Do not attempt to.force the child to eat 
= d so evidently d: To some persons some 
which others enjoy are absolutely repulsive. 
Dain ness pure and simple should be promptly 
punished, bu' but not natural aversion. 


Exsiz.—Keep the 
8 Te * t to 
min e is about to marry, 
justified in accepting a graceful acknowl sak ie 
especially as it is with ber full knowledge 
test, re cal rome fred 
water 
their liability to be affected 
by” extreme eal. 2 You write a passable hand. 3, 
ecannot give you tke address of a or any busi- 
ness firm in this or any other 
oO. R—I. Eat of 8 ‘betantial food, take 
Saeed then doubt- 
attain the coveted poe 
ee > Eee, “ 
battery f age ung man seems to be a hardened flirt, and it 
would be advisable, pp ey gn mind, 
to give him up, as he appears to be incorrigible, 





K. Korot seep Be: Geto. Ctruhianame flushing of 
caused j 


your face is 
only be cured 
—- uiring that 
wtaioh would nid of it, ‘he onl teow a a being 
a De owe gee Ww 
that of wee and leading a 
regular life. 

Terese. —Tout a vous al fies tyoes-f “to pond 
pie con amore, * th lov e 5 ” mon ami, . 
friend ;"’ revera, “ really, wm tmdleed’s " fideliter, * faith 
— in its est sense ; Lm a chive is the feminine 

orm of “ my dear ; " and cha 
or del ful” tints te collection af Prongh Italian, 
and Latin words, intended to express fervid love for 
the object addressed. 


Dick. ran is not likely that you could recover any- 
thing of the shipping merchants to whom you réfer, on 
account of what you consider their false representa- 
tions, and your consequent suffe: and loss of health. 
They could keep the case in court for years, and hy ong 
it should come to trial the chances would be that 
py! yak ttre ar bonne them liab e for ei 
your ill-treatment e damage to your health. 


M. M.—1. Your handwriting is very good for one of 
such tender years, and by pom Rooke | practice will soon 
rank with the best. 2, By means continue your 
schooling, if circumstances will permit, and do not con- 
template "going to work before you reach the age of 
seventeen. The knowledge gained in the next five 
years will be of incalculable benefit to you in any busi- 
ness in which you may see fit to embark. 


N. L.—Never since the establishment of. this paper 
has the publisher promised to send to any young rd 
the portrait of her future husb and 
we are compelled to refuee your eoeneth. Perhaps the 
aching void in your heart may be filled by looking 
among some of the sturdy youths of your native pluce, 
where, instead of getting a una. of the 
lrusband- -to-be, you may find the 


E. EF, F.—You would hardly attain the desired end by 
using any substance that would caute the skin to peel 
off. The best mode of improving the complexion is to 
take Fe of ex.rcise, breathe pure, fresh air, eat 
heartily of nutritious foods, keep good hours, and 
cultivate a contented state of re: | Among the many 

artificial modes may be mentioned the use of a mixture 
cem,osed of two parts of brandy and one part of rose- 
water. Wash the face with it night and morning. 


Lazy Faeps.—Drain off the liquor from one hundred 
oysters, wash them and put to thema tabl mful of 
salt, and a teacupful of vinegar. Placethem on the fire and 
allow to simmer about ten minutes, taking off the scum 
as it rises. Then take out the oysters, and place them 
in a glass or earthenware jar. Add to the oyster liquor 
a tablespoosful of whole black pepper, and a teaspoon- 
ful of mace and cloves. Let it boil five minutes, skim. 
and pour over oysters in thejar. This is considered 
a first-class method of pick*ing oysters, and will doubt- 
desa suit you. 








R. V. C.—The name Grace means favour. Hand- 
writing fair, but not very car 


Lina.—When one of these g- _—_ asks you to 
marry him you may regard that one as a beau. Until 
tren treat dhom both as friendly ecquaintances. 


Etva.—The care of children . or assist ing in the 
domestic work of a good household will afford the best 
and most remunerative employment. for you. 


Datsy. —If you love the paver who has offered 
his hand we advise you to accept him, Your old beau 
hes heen very, nagiectfel La mot waiting during his long 


c. ie, —You write very well, indeed, and with prac- 
tice would soon write an excellent hand for book 
keeping ; but something more is required of a book- 
keeper than ability to write plainly and rapidly. 

O.1ca.—The young man is offended. Let him ge 
over his anger. | He will come back to be forgiv<n. Po 
not worry about him, You are very young yet, and 
have par of time for courting. 

W. R.—You had far better please your husband than 
enjoy yourself in society. 1f you are dent you will 
cure your husband of his foolish prudent It will 
die unless constantly provoked. 


T. B.—If you care much for the young lady it would 
be discreet for you to call on her. But if your ac- 

quaintance is mere'y a society affair, you can afford to 
Tot the matter rest till you meet he. and then talk i 
over ia a good-na way. You had no reason to 
expect a note expressing regret from her. 

C, E. N.=You had better wait and allow time ‘to 
settle the matter of the young man’s sinc:rity. In all 
probability he isin love with you. ‘It is natural for 
rather young men to fallin love with ladies who are 
older than themselves, although it is unwise for persons 
to marry where the disparity of years is great. 


E.ven.—As ‘the young man deceived Py so often as to 
the as of the marriage an engageme nt 
to cousin, you ought to be cautious about telievi 
any promises he makes. Your mother and. your 
— ba give you better advice than’ we, or any 
at-anger, 


THREE VOICES. 


I heard a voic wees usic still 
hear, sing thus: “Oh, tims | ‘oh, ties 
Ye are too weak ‘our lowe to Fill: 
For time may go, but love abides.” 


Another sang : ‘‘ Oh, time! oh, lands! ~ 
Os, sh snes arith odaanioes Bn 
sad we hold our empty hands, 

As! ve may come or love may go,” 


‘Time is still stronger than them all.” 


B. B. 
Tom B.—Visit the young lady as frequently as, 
ble, make her presents of- flowers and 


umery, and as soon as she consents to marry ‘you, 
present heb id & ring. All that you need to do now is 
to make yourself agreeable and pop the qu 


Epiz B.—When the door of the house opens direct: 
into the room, or is so situated as to be ia full 
view of those in the sitting-room, it would be awk ward 
not to accompany your guest towards the door. Such 
matters are wed by eense and taste, and noS by 
fixed 

Lassre.—We do not think that you have any reason 
for anxiety. 1f the young gentleman ms ot a@ present 
= you, accept.it with thanks. You acted properly 
net asking for any explanation fof his bat A a, Do 
a solicit his attention in any way. Invite other com- 
y, and show that you havea choice of friends. ‘his 

Ei the the way to spur on a slow beau. 


Rory O'More. The famous enactment known as 
“ Poyning’s Law” took its name from Sir Edward 
Poyning, who was one of the lords deputies of Ireland 
at the time of its passing at —_ in 1494 It 
enacted that all legislation in the [ — Sea 
must be confined to matters first approved by the 
sovereign and the English Council. It was re in 
1782. 


Missiz.—Do not be impatient for the society of gen- 
tlemen. You are too young to entertaina beau. Wait 
a coup’e of years, and observe the conduct and conver- 
sation of your mother ~~. her frieads. It is only 
through good societ, and reading that the habits and 
conversation of the most agreeable people are is 
In sompany a young lady is not expected to lead in 
conversation. It is the business of the gentlemen to 
entertain young ladies. If she is agreeable and wr 
ciative, nothing more is usually ex — of her. “ 
the best novels—those of Anthony , Thackeray, 
and George Eliot. 

Lizziz.—!. You should not have trifled with the 
young man’s feelings, and he cannot be blamed for 
finding solace for such treatment in cou: the smiles 
of another lady. We cannot advise you as to any method 
of regaining his aw over A doubtless to 
another. 2. Handwriting is little (ee en 8. The 
** Mother Hubbard” pamaee ray are not universally worn 
at the present time. 4. A ledy or gentlemen should 
never dispute a tered with another of more mature { 
age, but gracefully yield, even though the last-named is 

error. 





Dorine.—In this ease itis your duty to write to the 
ag meg and angiogive | to him for being absent. You 
can then invite come again and get your 
answer. 

Kuty M.— lady’s parents probably think 

_ o unable tos port a wife and — Wait 
a few ‘aand save your salary. The present 
objection te you may then disappear _ You are too 
young to marry. 


8. C. M.—It is unwise to be formal at .the outset. of 
an acquaintance which PAs, ou wish to ripen iuto a permi- 
nent attachment and intimacy. Better go slow, showing 

composure and ease, and allowing acquaintance 

grow into friendship ont irie ito love. We 

do not know that it is a such @ request 

of a young lady. After’ ecided that you wish 

to marry a young lady, thes ask permission of her 
parents to pay your 


Cc. R. D.—You ome ld be justified in wri to your 
correspond te that you bad he was 
todneley 


would like to have returned to of ra he 
may have in his bd he wishes t5 retarn the 
rs he will Oe tae ap Seg ae You siiould 


wrap them up carefully, tie them, and seal the package. 


B. D. _Writthg is rather a precarious means of earn- 
a living, utiless you have very decided literary 
t. by Ladle, age Mealy, sabe successful as a 


women. It would "for ary “- take any 
_ step without your father’s knowledge and consent. 


AMARYTHIS —Milton started that idea. of ‘ee ee ey 
Lost” Se makes Adam say ‘to the Eve 


sapeuenpy mig tntuch Sorc 
ae se last Boot gifts gift, my ever new delight ty 


. Other authors have ‘used the same idea in different 


ways, and’exp it ix ineely a Sesame 
PR eon ye os <oehe 


\portan: 
peor yay, Se: f-w Should & ntide oui in your mother, and 
take her counsel. ~ other c?urse will ‘be certain to 


lead to unhappy results. She will eet ee 


this affair for a year or more. 


Lixsre.—1. _ wee | of wisker-work is ‘ote of 
oe oldest arts: kn’ made before 
the Gerieten. © Era ene fe Ee as hy in erp tombs, 


Assyrian ot ee ly expért 
in this kind of sed ct wnt wade Bal it for use ey 


Tigris River, and even si fhe promt day they my be 
seen in Eastern countries, ‘flat- 
bottomed baskets, made ratemeight by a ane = of 
asphalt, smeared about on2 inch thick, ‘peage inside an 
outside. Some of thése a = ge eng 


to.accommodate t oe peeiiant Ft A 
transporting camels, aCTOSS 

kinds of twigs ey ints w n making 
baskets, bat but PRapow ned th the i démend 


Ash; elmand , rushes ‘and rattan, are among 
the other articles employed for this mporeeens 


D. B W.—Cleopatra was an E, a Gite, remark- 
yw i a boaatyand accompli - a Lay “ 
ter Auletes, my ro 
When abe had attained the age of eighteen-her father 
diad, leaving the throne to her brother Ptolemy a 
herself, She received an ‘ex ‘education, an 
learned many Having been wee Ce i 
her eat em her ca pee ulius Cesar, 
who defeaged and ‘tilled Proliant, and Cbopitrs became 
ac sovereign of Egypt, al nominally she 
shared the throne with a younger bro In the year 
46 B.c. she followed Cesar to Rome, and resided ia his 
until he was- assassina Fiye years later. 
Mare Antony, the. ‘eiutavis, became infatuated w.th 
her beauty, and neg'ected ’ everything to follow her. 
Octavius r was thus ena led to gain the sole com- 
mand of the Roman Empire. He defeated Mark Antony 
at the battle of Actium, the latter killing himself imme- 
dia’ after, and Cleopatra was captured. Learning 
that vius intended to lead her a captive through 
the st eets of Rome, she is said to have ended her life 
by means of an asp, carried to her in a basket of fruit. 
The date of her death was 31 B.c. 
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